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CHAPTER IV.—(continued.) 


* PLAY the duet at the end of the second act,” she said, when 
he paused, after a brilliant six-eight movement which sug- 
gested a joyous chorus and the tripping of rustic feet in Maypole 
or morris dance. 
He played a cantabile accompaniment, like the flow of summer 


seas, and then a plaintive melody for two voices—following, 
answering, echoing each other with tearful emphasis—a broken 
phrase here and there, as if the singer were choked by a sob. 

“What is the name of the opera, aunt?” asked Mildred, “I 
never heard any of that music before.” 

‘** He has been playing selections from different operas. That, 
last melody is a duet in an opera called ‘La Donna del Pittore.’ ” 

‘“‘ By what composer? It sounded like Flotow.” 

“Itis not Flotow’s. That opera was written by Mr. Castellani’s 
father.” 

“‘T remember he told me his father had written operas. It isa 
pity his music was never known in England.” 

“‘ You had better say it was a pity his music was never fashion- 
able in Paris. Had it been recognized there English connoisseurs 
would have speedily discovered its merits. We are not a musical 
nation, Mildred. We find new planets, but we never discover new 
musicians. We took up Weber only to neglect him, and break his 
heart. We had not taste enough to understand that Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘St. Paul’ was not unworthy of the composer of ‘ Elijah.’ ” 

“‘ Mr. Castellani’s operas were popular in Italy, were they not ? ” 

‘“‘ For a time, yes; but the Italians are as capricious as we are 
dull. César tells me that his father’s operas have not held the 
stage.” 
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‘Were they fashionable in your time, aunt, when you were 
studying music at Milan ?” 

“Yes, they were often performed at that time. I used to hear 
them occasionally.” 

‘And you like them now. They are associated with your girlhood. 
I can understand that they must have a particular charm for you.” 

“Yes, they are full of old memories.” 

‘Do you never play or sing yourself, aunt ?” 

** Sometimes, when I am quite alone.” 

“ But never to give pleasure to other people? That seems un- 
kind. I remember how proud my father was of your musical 
talent ; but you would never let us hear you, either at the Hook or 
in Parchment Street.” 

“T have never cared to play or sing before an audience—since 
I was a girl. You need not wonder at me, Mildred. Different 
people have different ways of thinking. My pleasure in music of 
late years has been the pleasure of a listener. Mr. Castellani is 
good enough to gratify me sometimes, as he has done to-night, 
when he has nothing better to do.” 

“ Do not say that,” exclaimed Castellani, coming in to the glow 
of the hearth, and seating himself beside Miss Fausset’s high-' 
backed arm-chair. “ What can I have better to do than to com- 
mune with asympathetic mind like yours—in the language of the 
dead? It is almost as if my father’s voice were speaking to you,” 
he said, in caressing tones, bending down to kiss the thin pale 
hand which lay idle on the arm of the chair. 


CHAPTER V. 
A DARK OUTLOOK. 


GEORGE GRESWOLD was not the kind of man to sit down in idle 
submission to Fate under a great wrong or under a great loss. A 
feeling of blank despair had come upon him after his interview 
with Mrs. Bell, in the solitude of those deserted rooms where 
every object spoke to him of his wife’s absence—where the in- 
fluence of her mind and fancy was a part of the very atmosphere : 
so much so that in spite of her farewell letter in his breast pocket 
he started every now and then from his reverie, fancying he heard 
her footstep in the corridor, or her voice in an adjoining room. 
His conversation with Bell had brought him little comfort, but 
it had not convinced him of the evil in which his wife so firmly 
believed. There was little doubt in his mind that the woman he 
had married eighteen years ago was identical with Mildred’s 
young companion and John Fausset’s protégée. But whether that 
mysterious protégée had been John Fausset’s daughter was a ques- 
tion still open to doubt. The suspicions of a jealous wife, the 
opinions of the servants’ hall, were not sufficient for certainty. 
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On the other hand, the weight of evidence leaned all to that 
one solution of the mystery in Mr. Fausset’s conduct. That a 
man should charge himself with the care of a child of whose 
parentage and belongings he could give no satisfactory account— 
about whom indeed he seemed to have given no account at all— 
was a strange thing. Stranger still was his conduct in bringing 
that child into his own family, to the hazard of his domestic peace. 
Stranger even yet that he should have gone down to the grave 
without giving his beloved daughter any explanation of his con- 
duct from first to last—that he should have left the story of his 
protégée as dark at the end as it had been at the beginning. 

Painfully conjuring back to life the phantom forms of a miser- 
able past, George Greswold recalled the few facts which he had 
ever known of his first wife’s history. She was an orphan, without 
relations or friends. At eighteen years of age she had been 
transferred from a finishing school at Brussels to the care of an 
English artist and his wife, called Mortimer—middle-aged people, 
the husband with a small talent, the wife with a small income, 
both of which went further in Brussels than they would have gone 
in England. They had an apartment on one of the new boule- 
vards of Brussels and a summer retreat in the Ardennes. When 
the artist and his wife travelled, Vivien went with them, and it 
was on one of these occasions that George Greswold met her at 
Milan. Mr. Mortimer had let his apartment for the winter, and 
had established himself in the Italian city, where he worked assid- 
uously at a classic style of art which nobody ever seemed to 
buy, though a good many people pretended to admire. 

Vivien Faux. It sounded like a nom de fantaisie. She told 
him that she was nobody, and that she belonged to nobody. She 
had no home, no people, no surroundings, no history, no associa- 
tions. She had been educated at an expensive school, and her 
clothes had been made at a fashionable mantuamaker’s in the 
Rue Montagne de la Cour. Everything that a schoolgirl’s fancy 
could desire had been provided for her. 

‘So far as such things go I wasas well off as the most fortunate 
of my companions,” she told him; “but I was a friendless waif 
all the same, and my schoolfellows despised me. I drank the cup 
of scorn to the dregs.” 

Seeing how painful this idea of her isolation was to her, George 
Greswold had been careful to avoid all questioning that might 
gall the open wound. In truth he had no keen curiosity about 
her past existence. He had taken her for what she was—interest- 
ing—clever—and in great need of a faithful protector. It was 
enough for him to know that she had been educated as a lady, and 
that her character was spotless. His marriage had been one of 
those unions which are of all unions the most fatal—a marriage 
for pity. A marriage for money—for self-interest—ambition— 
family pride may result happily. Time and circumstance may 
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mould it into a loving union ; but in a marriage for pity the chain: 
galls on both sides—galls and drags with the leaden weight that 
means a life-long despair. 

Of his wife’s resources all George Greswold knew was that she 
had a life interest in thirty thousand pounds invested in Consols. 
The dividends were sent her half-yearly.by a firm of solicitors, 
Messrs. Pergament and Pergament, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. She 
had received a letter from the firm a week before her last birth- 
day, which was her twenty-first, informing her of her life interest 
in this sum, over which she would have no disposing power, nor 
the power to anticipate any portion of the income. The half- 
yearly dividends, she was informed, would in future be sent 
directly to her at any address she might appoint, and her signature 
would be a sufficient receipt for each payment. 

In acknowledging this communication she begged to be in- 
formed from whom she had inherited this money, or whether it 
was the gift of a living “benefactor, and whether the benefactor 
was a relative The reply from Messrs. Pergament and Perga- 
ment was cold and formal. They regretted their inability to give 
her any information as to the source of her income. They were 
pledged to absolute silence upon this point. In any other matter 
they would be most happy to be of service to her. 

George Greswold had married without a settlement. The then 
state of the law, and the conditions of his wife’s income, made her 
independent of any husband whatever. He could not forestall, or 
rob her of, an income of which the capital was in the custody of 
other people, and over which she had no disposing power. He 
was a poor man himself at the time, living upon an allowance 
made him by his mother, eked out by the labour of his pen as 
a political and philosophical writer; but he had the expeciation 
of the Enderby estate, an expectation which was all but certainty. 
One fact alone was known to him of his wife’s surroundings which 
might help him to discover her history, and that was the name of 
the firm in Lincoln’s Inn, Messrs. Pergament and Pergament, and 
to them he made up his mind to apply without loss of time. 

He went to London on the day after Mildred’s journey to 
Brighton, taking Pamela and her dog with him to the hotel near 
Hanover Square where he sometimes put up. Pamela had been 
much disturbed by Mildred’s letter, and was full of wonderment, 
but very submissive, and ready to do anything she was told. 

“JT don’t want to be inquisitive or troublesome, uncle,” she 
said, as they sat opposite each other in the train, “ but I am sure 
there is something wrong.” 

“Yes, Pamela, there is something wrong, but it is something 
which will come right again in good time, I hope. All we can do 
is to be patient.” 

His look of quiet pain, and the haggard lines which told of 
sleepless nights and brooding thoughts, touched Pamela’s tender 
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heart, but she was wise enough to know that a sorrow big enough to 
part husband and wife is not a sorrow to be intruded upon lightly. 

Mr. Greswold drove with his niece to the hotel, established her 
there with her maid and her terrier in a private sitting-room, and 
provided her with the indispensable cup of tea which the feminine 
traveller requires on arriving anywhere at any hour. 

This duty done, he left mistress, maid, and dog to their own 
devices, and started for Lincoln’s Inn Fields in a hansom. 

Messrs. Pergament’s office had a solid and old-established air, 
as of an office that had only to do with clients of wealth and 
respectability. The clerks in the outer room seemed to have 
grown old on the premises. 

“IT should like to see the senior member of the firm, if he is at 
liberty,” said Mr. Greswold. 

‘Mr. Champion Pergament is at Wiesbaden. He is a very old 
gentleman, and seldom comes to the office.” 

“ The next partner then—— ” 

“Mr. Danvers Pergament is at his place in Yorkshire. If you 
would like to see his son, Mr. Danvers, jun. - 

* Yes, yes, he will do if there is no one else.” 

“There is Mr. Maltby. The firm is now Pergament, Perga- 
ment, and Maltby.” 

“Let me see Mr. Danvers .Pergament, if you please. I don’t 
want to talk to a new man.” 

‘“‘ Mr. Maltby was articled to us seventeen years ago, sir, and 
has been in the firm ever since, but I believe Mr. Pergament is 
disengaged. Shall I take him your card ?” 

George Greswold sent in his card, and was promptly admitted. 

He was received in a handsome office by a bald-headed gentle- 
man of about five-and-forty, who smiled upon him blandly from a 
background of oak wainscot and crimson-cloth window-curtains. 

‘“‘ Pray be seated, Mr. Greswold,” he said, with the visitor’s card 
in his hand, and looking from the card to the visitor. 

“Does my name tell you anything about me, Mr. Pergament ?” 
asked Greswold gravely. ‘ 

“George Ransome Greswold,” read Mr. Pergament, slowly ; 
“the name of Greswo!4 is unfamiliar to me.” 

“But not that of Ransome. Sixteen years ago my name was 
George Ransome. I assumed the name of Greswold on my 
mother’s death.” 

The solicitor looked at him with renewed attention, as if there 
were something to startle his professional equanimity in the 
former name. 

“You remember the name of Ransome ?” said Greswold in- 
terrogatively. 

“Yes, it recalls certain events. Very sad circumstances con- 
nected with a lady who was our client. You would not wish me 
to go over that ground, I am sure, Mr. Greswold ?” 
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‘No, there is no occasion to do that. I hope you believe that 
I was blameless—or as far free from blame as any man can be in 
his domestic conduct—in the matter to which you have alluded ?” 

“T have no reason to suppose otherwise. I have never been on 
the scene of the event. I knew nothing of it until nearly a year 
after it happened, and then my sources of information were of the 
slenderest. Pray, be assured that I do not wish to say one word 
that can be offensive to you; I would only ask you to consider me 
as a totally uninformed person. I have no charge to make—upon 
anybody’s account. I have no questions to ask. The past is dead 
and forgotten, so far as I and my firm are concerned.” 

“Mr. Pergament, for me the past is still living, and it is exer- 
cising the most baneful influence over my present existence. It 
may blight my future. You perhaps may help to extricate me 
from a labyrinth of perplexity. I want to know who my first wife 
was. What was the real name of the young lady who called 
herself Vivien Faux, and whom I married under that name before 
the British Consul at Florence? Who were her parents ?” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

“Do you mean that you cannot—or that you will not ?” 

“T mean both. I do not know that unfortunate lady’s parentage. 
I have no positive knowledge on the subject, though I may have 
my own theories. I know that certain persons were interested in 
the young lady’s welfare, and that certain funds were placed in 
our care for her maintenance. After her death the capital for 
which we had been trustees reverted to those persons. That is 
- the sum total of the lady’s history so far as we are acquainted 
with it.” 

“Will you tell me the name of the person who gave my wife 
her fortune, who placed her at the school at Brussels, by whose 
instructions she was transferred to the care of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mortimer? I want to know that man’s name, for that man must 
have been her father.” 

“When my father and I undertook that business for our client, 
we pledged ourselves to absolute secrecy. The facts of the case 
are not known even to the other members of the firm. The 
person in question was our client, and the secret was lodged with us. 
There is not a priest of the Church of Rome who holds the secrets of 
the confessional one whit more sacred than we hold that secret.” 

a Even if by keeping it you blight and ruin an innocent man’s 
life ?” 

“T cannot imagine any such consequence of our inevitable 
silence.” 

“You cannot? No, fact is stranger than any man’s imagina- 
tion. Do you happen to know the name of my second wife ?” 

“‘T did not even know that you had married again. You were 
known to our firm as Mr. Ransome. We lost sight of you when 
you changed your name to Greswold.” 
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‘TI have been married—happily married for fourteen years, and 
the name of my wife was Fausset, Mildred Fausset, daughter of 
John Fausset, your client.” 

Mr. Pergament had taken up a pen-knife in an absent-minded 
manner and was trifling with a very well-kept finger-nail, a fine 
specimen of the filbert tribe, with his eyelids lowered in an im- 
perturbable thoughtfulness, as of a man who was rock. But, cool 
as he was, George Greswold noticed that at the name of Fausset 
the pen-knife gave a little jerk, and that the outskirts of the 
filbert were in momentary danger. Mr. Pergament was too wary 
to look up, however. He sat placid, attentive, with fat eyelids 
lowered over washed-out gray eyes. Mr. Pergament at five-and- 
forty was still in the chrysalis or money-making stage, and worked 
hard nearly all the year round. His father, at sixty-nine, was on 
the Yorkshire moors, pretending to shoot grouse and just begin- 
ning to enjoy the butterfly existence of a man who had made his 
fortune. 

“Vivien Faux. Does not that sound to your ear like an assumed 
name, Mr. Pergament ?” pursued Greswold. “Faux. The first 
three letters are the same as in Fausset.” 

And then George Greswold told the solicitor how his second 
wife had recognized his first wife’s photograph as the likeness of a 
girl whom she believed to have been her half-sister, and how this 
fact threatened to divide husband and wife for ever. 

“Surely Mrs. Greswold cannot be one of those bigoted persons 
who pin their faith upon a prohibition of the Canon Law as if it 
were the teaching of Christ—a prohibition which the Roman 
Church was always ready to cancel in favour of its faithful and 
elect,” said the lawyer. 

“Unhappily my wife was taught in a very rigid school of 
divinity. She would perish rather than violate a principle.” 

“‘ But if your first wife were John Fausset’s natural daughter— 
what then? The law does not recognize such affinities.” 

* No, but the Church does. The Roman Church could create a 
prohibitive affinity in the case of a cast-off mistress; and it is the 
privilege of our Anglican theology in its highest development to 
adopt the most recondite theories of Rome. For God’s sake be 
plain with me, Mr. Pergament. Was the girl who called herself 
Vivien Faux John Fausset’s daughter, or was she not ?” 

“T regret that I cannot answer your question. My promise to 
my client was of the nature of an oath. I cannot violate that 
promise upon any consideration whatever. I must ask you, Mr. 
Greswold, as a gentleman, not to urge the matter any further,” 

“T submit,” said Greswold, hopelessly. “If it is a point of 
honour with you I can say no more.” 

Mr. Pergament accompanied him to the threshold of the outer 
office, and the elderly clerk ushered him to the wide old landing- 
place beyond. The lawyer had been courteous, but not cordial. 
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There was a shade of distrustfulness, or even suspicion, in his 
manner, and he had pretended to no sympathy with Mr. Greswold 
in his difficulties; but George Greswold felt that among those 
who knew the history of his former marriage there was not much 
likelihood of friendly feeling towards him. To them he was a 
man outside the pale. 

He left the office sick at heart. This had been his only means 
of coming at the knowledge of his first wife’s parentage, and this 
means had failed him utterly. The surprise indicated by that 
slight movement of the lawyer’s hand at the first mention of John 
Fausset’s name went far to convince him that Mildred’s conviction 
was based on truth. Yet if John Fausset were Mr. Pergament’s 
client, it was very odd that Mr. Pergament should be ignorant of 
the circumstances of Mildred’s marriage, and the name and sur- 
roundings of her husband. Odd assuredly, but not impossible. 
On reflection it seemed indeed natural enough that Mr. Fausset 
should confide his secret to a stranger, and establish a trust with 
a stranger, rather than admit his family lawyer to his confidence. 
This provision for an illegitimate daughter would be an isolated 
transaction in his life. He would select a firm of approved re- 
spectability, who were unconcerned with his family affairs, with 
whom there was no possibility of his wife or daughter being 
brought into contact. 

George Greswold drove from Lincoln’s Inn to Queen Anne’s 
Gate, where he spent ten minutes with Mrs. Tomkison, and learned 
all that lady could tell him about his wife’s movements, how she 
had had a long interview with Mr. Cancellor before she started 
for Brighton, and how she was looking very ill and very unhappy. 
Provided with this small stock of information he went back to the 
hotel and dined téte-d-téte with Pamela, who had the good sense 
not to talk to him, and who devoted all her attentions to the scion 
of Brockenhurst Joe. 

When the waiters had left the room for good, and uncle and 
niece were alone over their coffee, Mr. Greswold became more 
communicative. 

“ Pamela, you are a good, warm-hearted girl, and I believe you 
would go some way to serve me,” he said quietly, as he sat look- 
ing at Box, who had folded his delicately pencilled legs in a grace- 
ful attitude upon the steel bar of the fender, and was blinking at 
the fire. 

‘* My dear uncle, I would cut off my head for you 

“I don’t quite want that, but I want your loyal and loving help 
in this saddest period of my life—yes, the saddest ; sadder even 
than the sorrow of last year; and yet I thought the pain of that 
was unsurpassable.” 

“Poor Uncle George,” sighed Pamela, bending over the table to 
take his hand, and clasping it fondly. ‘“Coramand me in any- 
thing—you know how fond I have always been of you—almost 


” 
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fonder than of my poor father. Perhaps,” she added, gravely, “ it 
is because I always respected you more than I did him.” 

“TI cannot confide in you wholly, Pamela—not yet, but I may 
tell you this much. Something has happened to part my wife 
and me—perhaps for life. It is her wish, not mine, that we 
should live the rest of our lives apart. There has been no wrong- 
doing on either side, mark you. There is no blame, there has 
been no angry feeling, there is no falling off in love. We are 
both the innocent victims of an intolerable fatality. I would 
willingly struggle against my doom, defy the Fates ; but my wife 
has another way of thinking, and she makes her own life desolate 
and condemns me to a life-long desolation. She is now at 
Brighton with her aunt, Miss Fausset. I am going there to- 
morrow morning to see her, if she will let me, perhaps for the 
last time. I want to take you with me, and if Mildred carries 
out her intention of spending the winter abroad, I want you to go 
with her as her companion and adopted daughter. I want you to 
wind yourself into her confidence and into her heart, to cheer 
and comfort her, and to be a shield between her and the malice 
of the world. Her position will be at best a painful one—a wife 
and no wife—separated from her husband for a reason which she 
will hardly care to blazon to the world, perhaps will hardly confide 
to her nearest and dearest friend.” 

“T will doanything you tell me, uncle; go anywhere—to the 
end of the world if you wanted me. You know how fond I am of 
Aunt Mildred. I think I am fonder of her even than of my 
sister, who is so wrapped up in that dreadful baby ¢hat she is 
sometimes unendurable. But it seems so awfully strange that 
you and aunt should be parted,” continued Pamela, with a puzzled 
brow. “I can’t make it out one little bit. I—I—don’t want to 
ask questions, Uncle George—at least only just one question ; 
has all this mysterious trouble anything to do with Mr. 
Castellani ?” 

She turned crimson as she pronounced the name, but Greswold 
was too absorbed to notice her embarrassment. 

“With Castellani? No. How should it concern him?” he 
exclaimed; and then remembering the beginning of evil, he 
added, “ Mr. Castellani has nothing to do with our difficulty in a 
direct manner, but indirectly his presence at Enderby was at the 
root of the mischief.” 

“Oh, uncle, you were not jealous of him, surely ?” 

“ Jealous of him? I jealous of Castellani or any man living ? 
You must know very little of my wife or of me, Pamela, when 
you can ask such a question.” 

“No, no; of course not. It was absurd of me to suggest such a 
thing, when I knew how my aunt adores you,” Pamela said hastily, 
but, in spite of this disavowal, she was lying awake half through 
the night tormenting herself with all manner of speculations and 
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wild imaginings as to the cause of the separation between George 
Greswold and his wife, and César Castellani’s connection with it. 

She went to Brighton with her uncle next day, Box and the 
maid accompanying them in a second-class compartment. They 
put up at an hotel upon the East Cliff, which was quieter and 
more exclusive than the caravanseries towards the setting sun, 
and conveniently near Lewes Crescent. 

“Shall I go with you at once, uncle?” asked Pamela, as Mr. 
Greswold was leaving the house. “I hope Miss Fausset is not a 
stern old thing who will freeze me with a single look.” 

‘She is not so bad as that, but I will break the ice for you. 
Iam going to see my wife alone before I take you to Lewes 
Crescent. You can go on the Madeira Walk with Peterson, and 
give Box an airing.” 

Mr. Greswold found his wife sitting alone in the spacious front 
drawing-room near the open piano, at which Castellani had made 
such exquisite music last night. She had been playing a little, 
trying to find comfort in those grand strains of Beethoven which 
were to her as the prophecies of Isaiah, or the loftiest passages in 
the Apocalypse, seeking comfort and hope, but finding none. And 
now she was sitting gazing sadly at the waste of waters, and 
thinking that her own future life resembled that gray and barren 
sea—a wide and sunless waste, with neither haven nor shore 
in sight. 

At the sound of her husband’s footsteps entering unannounced 
at the further door she started up, with her heart beating vehe- 
mently, speechless and trembling. She felt as if they were 
meeting after years of absence—felt as if she must go to him and 
fling herself upon his breast, and claim him as her own again, 
confessing herself too weak and earthly a creature to live without 
that sweet human love. 

She had to steel herself by the thought of obedience to a 
higher law than that of human passion. She stood before him 
deathly pale, but firm as a rock. 

He came close up to her, laid his hand upon her shoulder, and 
looked her in the face, earnestly, solemnly even. 

‘Mildred, is it irrevocable? Can you sacrifice me for a 
scruple ?” 

“It is more than a scruple—it is the certainty that there is 
but one right course, and that I must hold by it to the end.” 

“ That certainty does not come out of your own heart or your 
own mind. It is Cancellor who has made this law for you—Can- 
cellor, a fanatic, who knows nothing of the length and breadth 
and divine power of domestic love—Cancellor, a man without a 
wife and without a home. Is he to be the judge between you 
and me? Is he who knows nothing of the sacredness of wedded 
ties to be allowed to break them— only because he wears a cassock 
and has an eloquent tongue ?” 
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“Tt was he who taught me my duty when I was a child. I 
accept his teaching now as implicitly as I accepted it then.” 

“And you do not mind breaking my heart—that does not hurt 
you,” said Greswold, growing angry. 

His face was as pallid as hers, and his lips trembled, half in 
anger, half in scorn. 

“Oh, George, you know my own heart is breaking. There can 
be no greater pain possible to humanity than I have suffered 
since I left you.” 

“And you will inflict this agony and bear thisagony. You will 
break two hearts because of an anomaly in the marriage law—a 
rag of Rome—a source of profit to Pope and priest—a prohibition 
made to be annulled—for the good of the Church. Do you know 
how foolish a law it is, child, for which you show this blind 
reverence? Do you know that it is only a bigoted minority 
among the nations that still abides by it? Do you know that in 
that great new world across the seas a woman may be a wife in 
one colony and not a wife in another—honourable here, despised 
there? It is all too foolish. What is it to either of us if my 
first wife was your half-sister—a fact which neither of us can 
prove or disprove !” 

“God help me, it is proved only too clearly to me. We bear 
the mark of our birthright in our faces. You must have seen 
that, George, long before I saw Fay’s portrait in your hands. 
Are we not alike ?” 

“‘ Not with the likeness of sisters. There is a look which might 
be a family likeness—a look which puzzled me like the faint 
memory of a dream when first I knew you. It was long before I 
discovered what the likeness was and where it lay. At most it 
was but a line here and there. The arch of the brow, the form of 
the eyelid, an expression about the mouth when you smile. Such 
accidental resemblances are common enough. She was as much 
like César Castellani as she is like you. I have seen a look in his 
face that curiously recalls an expression of hers.” 

“ George, if I were not convinced, do you think I would grieve 
you and sacrifice all I have of earthly happiness? I cannot 
reason upon this question. My conscience has answered it for me.” 

“So be it. Let conscience be your guide, and not love. I 
have done.” 

He took both her hands in his, and held them long, looking 
in her face as he went on with what he had to say to her, gravely, 
without anger, but with a touch of coldness that placed her very 
far away from him, and marked the beginning of a life-long 
strangeness. “It is settled then,” he said, “ we part for ever; but 
we are not going to air our story in the law courts, or fill latest 
editions of evening papers with the details of our misery. We 
don’t want the law to annul our marriage upon the ground ofa 
forbidden affinity, and to cast a slur upon our child in her grave.” 
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“ No, no, no.” 

“Then, though we are to spend our lives apart henceforward, 
in the eyes of the world you will still be my wife; and I would 
not have the lady who was once my wife placed in a false position. 
You cannot wander about the Continent alone, Mildred—you are 
too young and too attractive to travel without companionship. I 
have brought Pamela to be your companion. The presence of 
my niece at your side will tell the world that you have done no 
wrong to me or my name. It may be fairly supposed that we 
part from some incompatibility of temper. You need give no 
explanations, and you may be assured I shall answer no questions.” 

“You are very good,” she faltered. ‘I shall be glad to have 
your niece with me—only I am afraid the life will be a dreary 
one for her.” 

“She does not think that. She is much attached to you. She 
is a frank, warm-hearted girl, with some common sense under a 
surface of frivolity. She is at my hotel near at hand. If you 
think your aunt will give her hospitality, she can come to you 
at once, and you and she can discuss all your plans together. If 
there is anything in the way of business or money matters that I 
can arrange for you F 

‘No, there is nothing,” she said in a low voice, and then sud- 
denly she threw herself on her knees at his feet and clasped his 
hand and cried over it. 

‘George, if you will only say you forgive me before we part for 
ever,” she pleaded. ‘“ Pity me, dear, pity and pardon !” 

“Yes, I forgive you,” he said, gently raising her in his arms, 
and leading her to the sofa. “ Yes, child, I pity you. It is not 
your fault that we are miserable. It may be better that we 
should part thus. The future might be still darker if we did not 
separate. Good-bye.” 

He bent over her as she sat in a drooping attitude, with her 
forehead leaning against the end of the sofa, her hand and arm 
hanging lax and motionless at her side. He laid his hand upon 
her head as if in blessing, and then left her without another word. 

“The future might be still darker if we did not separate.” 

She repeated the sentence slowly, pondering it as if it had been 
an enigma. 

Miss Fausset expressed herself pleased to receive Miss 
Ransome as long as it might suit Mildred’s convenience to stay in 
Lewes Crescent. 

“ Your husband has acted like a gentleman,” she said, after 
Mildred had explained that it was George Greswold’s wish his 
niece should accompany her abroad. “He is altogether superior 
to the common run of men. This young lady belongs to the 
Anglican Church, I hope.” 

“ Decidedly, aunt.” 

“Then she cannot fail to appreciate the services at St. 
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Edmund’s,” said Miss Fausset, and thereupon gave orders that the 
second-best spare room should be made ready for Miss Ransome. 

Pamela arrived before afternoon tea, bringing Box, who was 
immediately relegated to the care of the maids in the basement, 
and the information that Mr. Greswold had gone back to Romsey 
by the coast line, and was likely to arrive at Enderby some time 
before midnight. Pamela was somewhat embarrassed for the 
first quarter of an hour, and was evidently afraid of Miss Fausset, 
but with her usual adaptability she was soon at home, even in 
that chilly and colourless drawing-room. She was even reconciled 
to the banishment of Box, feeling that it was a privilege to have 
him anywhere in that prim and orderly mansion, and intending 
to have him clandestinely introduced into her bedroom when the 
household retired for the night. 

She pictured him as pining with grief in his exile; and it 
would have been a considerable surprise to her could she have 
seen him basking in the glow of the fire in the housekeeper’s 
room, snapping up pieces of muffin thrown him by Franz, and 
beaming with intelligence upon the company. 

A larger tea-table than usual had been set out in the inner 
drawing-room, with two teapots, and a tempting array of dainty 
biscuits and tea-cakes, such as the idle mind loveth. It was Miss 
Fausset’s afternoon for receiving her friends, and from four o’clock 
upwards carriages were heard to draw up below, and well-dressed 
matrons and smiling silent daughters dribbled into the room and 
talked afternoon-tea talk, chiefly matters connected with the 
church of St. Edmund’s and the various charities and institutions 
associated with that temple. 

It seemed very slow, dull talk to the ears of Pamela, who had 
been vitiated by sporting society, in which afternoon tea generally 
smelt of spent cartridges or pig-skin, and where conversation was 
sometimes enlivened by the handing round of a new gun or a 
patent rat-trap for general inspection. She tried to make talk 
with one of the youngest ladies present, by asking her if she was 
fond of tennis; but she felt herself snubbed when the damsel told 
her she had one of the worst districts in Brighton, and no time 
for amusements of any kind. 

Everybody had taken tea, and it was nearly six o’clock when 
the feminine assembly became suddenly fluttered and alert at the 
announcement of two gentlemen of clerical aspect, one tall, 
bulky, shabby, and clumsy-looking, with a large pallid face, heavy 
features, heavier brows; the other small and dapper, dressed to per- 
fection in a strictly clerical fashion, with fair complexion and neat 
auburn beard. The first was Mr. Maltravers, vicar of St. Edmund’s ; 
the second was his curate, the Honourable and Reverend Percival 
Cromer, fourth son of Lord Lowestoft. It was considered a grand 
thing for St. Edmund’s that it had a man of acknowledged power 
and eloquence for its vicar, and a peer’s son for its curate. 
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Mr. Cromer was at once absorbed by a voluble matron who, 
with her three daughters, had lingered in the hope of his dropping 
in after vespers; but he contrived somehow to release himself 
from the syrens and to draw Miss Ransome into the conversation, 
without waiting for an introduction. Miss Fausset in the mean- 
time made the vicar known to Mildred. 

‘You have often heard me speak of my niece,” she said, when 
the introduction had been made. 

Mildred was sitting apart from the rest, in the bay window of 
the inner room. She had withdrawn herself there on pretence of 
wanting light for her needlework —the same group of azaleas she 
had been working upon at Enderby—but really in order to be alone 
with her troubled thoughts; and now Miss Fausset approached 
her with the tall, ponderous figure of the priest, in his long 
threadbare coat. 

She looked up and found him scrutinizing her intently under 
heavy bent brows. It was a clever face that so looked at her, but 
it did not engage her sympathy, or convince her of the owner’s 
goodness, as Clement Cancellor’s face had always done. 

* Yes, I have heard you speak of Mrs. Greswola, your only near 
relative, I think,” he said, addressing Miss Fausset, but never 
taking his eyes off Mildred. 

He dropped into a chair near Mildred, and Miss Fausset went 
back to her duty at the tea-table, and to join in the conversation 
started by Mr. Cromer, which had more animation than any 
previous conversation that afternoon. 

* You find your aunt looking well, I hope, Mrs. Greswold ?” 
began the vicar, not very brilliantly ; but what his speech wanted 
in meaning, was made up by the earnestness of his dark gray eyes, 
under beetling brows, which seemed to penetrate Mildred’s inmost 
thoughts. 

** Yes, she looks—as she has always done since I can remember 
—like a person superior to all mortal feebleness.” 

‘She is superior to all other women I have ever met, a woman 
of truly remarkable power and steadfastness ; but with natures like 
hers the sword is sometimes stronger than the scabbard. That 
slender, upright form has an appearance of physical delicacy, as well 
as mental refinement. Your aunt’s mind is a tower of strength, 
Mrs. Greswold. She has been my strong rock from the beginning 
of my ministry here; but I tremble for the hour when her health 
may break down under the task-work she exacts from herself.” 

“ T know that she has a district, but I do not know any of the 
details of her work,” said Mildred. “Is it very hard ?” 

“It is very hard, and very continuous. She labours rnremit- 
tingly among the poor, and she does a great deal of work of 
a wider and more comprehensive kind. She is deaf to no appeal 
to her charity. The most distant claims receive her thoughtful 
attention, even where she does not feel it within the boundary-. 
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line of her duty to give substantial aid. She writes more letters 
than many a private secretary, and, oh, Mrs. Greswold—to you, as 
very near and dear to her, I may say what I would say to no 
other creature living. It has been my blessed office to be brought 
face to face with her in the sacrament of confession. I have seen 
the veil lifted from before that white and spotless soul; spotless, 
yes, in a world of sinners! I know what a woman your aunt is.” 

His low searching tones fell distinctly upon Mildred’s ear, yet 
hardly rose above a whisper. The babble, lay and clerical, went 
on in the other drawing-room, and these two were as much alone in 
the shadow of the window-curtains and the gray light of the fading 
day as if they had been priest and penitent at a confessional. 

After that interview with her husband, which in her own mind 
meant finality, Mildred Greswold’s strength succumbed suddenly, 
and for more than a week she remained in a state of health for 
which Miss Fausset’s doctor could find no name more specific than 
low fever. She was not very feverish, he told her aunt. The 
pulse was rapid and intermittent, but the temperature was not 
much above the normal limit. She was very weak and low, and 
she wanted care. He had evidently not quite made up his mind 
whether she wanted rousing or letting alone—whether he would 
recommend her to spend the winter at Chamounix and do a little 
mountain-climbing, or to give. herself up to complete repose at 
Nice or Algiers. ‘“ We must watch her,” he said gravely. ‘“ She 
must not be allowed to go into a decline.” 

Miss Fausset looked alarmed at this; but her doctor, an ac- 
quaintance of fifteen years, assured her that there was no cause for 
alarm ; there was only need of care and watchfulness. 

‘“‘ Her mother died at six-and-thirty,” said Miss Fausset ; “ faded 
away gradually, without rhyme or reason. My brother did every- 
ie that care and forethought could do, but he could not save 

er.” 

‘‘ Mrs. Greswold must not be allowed to fade away,” replied the 
doctor, with an air of being infallible. 

Directly she was well enough to go down to the drawing-room 
again, Mildred began to talk of starting for Switzerland or Ger- 
many. She had inflicted herself and her surroundings upon 
Lewes Crescent too long already, she told her aunt; and although 
Miss Fausset was very gracious and expressed herself delighted to 
have her niece, and reconciled even to Pamela’s frivolity and the 
existence of Box in the lower regions, Mildred felt somehow that 
her presence interfered with the even tenour of life in that 
orderly mansion. The only person who made light of Miss 
Fausset’s idiosyncrasies, came to the house at all hours, stayed 
as late as he chose, disturbed the symmetry of the bookshelves, 
left Miss Fausset’s cherished books lying about on all the tables, 
and acted in all things after his own fancy, was César Castellani. 
His manner towards Miss Fausset was unalterably deferential ; he 
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never wavered in his respect to her as a superior being; he was 
full of subtle flatteries and delicate attentions; yet in somewise 
his ways were the ways of a spoiled child, sure of indulgence and 
favour. He never stayed in the house, but had his room at an 
hotel on the cliff, and came to Lewes Crescent whenever fancy 
prompted for two or three days at a stretch, then went back to 
London, and was seen no more for a week or so. 

Mildred found that Pamela and Mr. Castellani had seen a great 
deal of each other during her illness. They had sung and played 
together, they had walked on the cliff—in sight of the drawing- 
room windows the whole time, Pamela explained, and with Miss 
Fausset’s severe eye upon them. They had devoted themselves 
together to the education of Box, who had learnt at least three 
new tricks under their joint instruction, and who, possibly from 
over-pressure, had a way of snarling at and trying to bite Mr. 
Castellani whenever he had an opportunity. 

“It is because he is such a horribly unmusical dog,” explained 
Pamela. ‘He managed to creep up to the drawing-room the 
other day when Miss Fausset was at church, and Mr. Castellani 
came in and began to play, and that dreadful Box planted him- 
self near the piano and howled piteously till I carried him out.” 

‘“‘ My dearest Pamela, I don’t think it matters what Box thinks 
of Mr. Castellani or his music,” said Mildred, with gentle gravity, 
as she lay on the sofa in the back drawing-room with Pamela’s 
hand clasped in hers ; “ but it matters a great deal what you think 
of him, and I fear you are beginning to think too much about him.” 

“Why should I not think of him, aunt, if I like—and he likes ? 
I am my own mistress; there are few girls so independent of all 
ties, for really nobody cares a straw for me except you and Uncle 
George. Rosalind is wrapped up in her baby, and Henry is 
devoted to guns and fishing-tackle. Do you think it can matter 
to them whom I marry? Why should I be sordid and say to 
myself, ‘I have fifteen hundred a year and I mustn’t marry a man 
with less than three thousand’? Why should I not marry genius 
if I like—genius even without a penny ?” 

“Tf you could meet with genius, Pamela.” 

“ You think that Mr. Castellani is not a genius ?” 

“JT think not. He is too versatile, and too showy. All his gifts 
are on the surface. Genius is single-minded, aiming at one great 
thing. Genius is like still water, and runs deep. I admit that 
Mr. Castellani is highly gifted as a musician of the lighter sort-— 
not a man who will leave music behind him to live for ever. I 
admit that he has written a strange attractive book. But I should 
be sorry to call him a genius. I should be very sorry to see you 
throw yourself away, as I believe you would if you were to marry 
him.” 

“That is what a girl’s friends always say to her,” exclamed 
Pamela. “To marry the man one loves is to throw oneself away.” 
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And then blushing furiously, she added, “ Pray don’t suppose that 
I am in love with Mr. Castellani. There has never been one 
word of love between us—except in the clouds, by way of philo- 
sophical discussion. But as a fatherless and motherless girl of 
advanced opinions I claim the right to marry genius if I choose.” 

“ My dear girl, I cannot dispute your independence, but I think 
the sooner we leave this house the better; and the first thing is 
to make up our minds where we are to go.” 

“IT don’t care a bit, aunt, only you must not leave Brighton till 
you are a great deal stronger. You will want at least three weeks 
before you will be able to stand the fatigue of travelling,” said 
Pamela, surveying the invalid with a critical air. 

“We can travel by easy stages. I am not afraid of fatigue. 
Where shall we go, Pamela—Schwalbach, Wiesbaden, Vevay, Mont- 
reux, or the Riviera ?” 

“Oh, not Schwalbach, aunt. They took me there for iron five 
years ago, when I had outgrown my strength. Switzerland is 
always lovely, of course; but I went there with Rosalind after her 
baby was born, and endured the dreariest six weeks of my: 
existence. Brighton is absolutely delicious at this time of the- 
year. It would be absurd to rush away from the place just when 
people are beginning to come here.” 

Mildred saw that the case was hopeless, and she began to think 
seriously about her responsibilities in this matter; a frank, im-- 
petuous girl, her husband’s niece, eager to cast in her lot with a 
man who was obviously an adventurer, living sumptuously with 
hardly any obvious means, and who might be a scoundrel. She 
remembered her impression of the face in the church, the Judas. 
face, as she had called it, in her own mind: a foolish impression, 
perhaps, and it might be baseless ; yet such first impressions are 
sometimes warnings not to be lightly set at naught. As yet 
nothing had come of that warning; no act of Castellani’s had 
shown him a villain; but his coming had brought about the misery 
of her life. Had she never seen him, she never might have known 
this great sorrow. His presence was a constant source of irritation 
—tempting her to questioning that might lead to further misery. 
Fay’s image had been constantly in her mind of late. She had 
brooded over that wedded life of which she knew nothing—over 
that early death which for her was shrouded in mystery. 

* And he could tell me so much, perhaps,” she said to herself, 
sitting by the fire in the inner room, while Castellani played in 
the distance yonder between the tall windows that let in the gray 
eastern light. 

“ Her death was infinitely sad.” 

Those were the words which he had spoken of George Greswold’s 
first wife; of Fay, her Fay, the one warm love of her childish 
years, the love that had stayed with her so long after its object 
had vanished from her life. That there was something under- 
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lying those words, some secret which might add a new bitterness 
to her sorrow, was the doubt that tortured Mildred as she sat and 
brooded by the fire while those lovely strains of Mendelssohn’s 
“ Elijah” rose in slow solemnity from the distant piano, breathing 
sounds of peacefulness where there was no peace. 

Mr. Castellani had behaved admirably since her convalescence. 
He had asked no questions about her husband, had taken her 
presence and Pamela’s for granted, never hinting a curiosity 
about this sudden change of quarters. Mildred thought that her 
aunt had told him something about her separation from her 
husband. It was hardly possible that she could have withheld all 
information, seeing the familar terms upon which those two were ; 
and it might be, therefore, that his discretion was the result of 
knowledge. He had nothing to learn, and could easily seem 
incurious. 

Mildred now discovered that one source of Castellani’s influence 
with her aunt was the work he had done for the choir of St. 
Edmund’s. It was to his exertions that the choral services owed 
their perfection. The vicar loved music only as a child or a savage 
loves it, without knowledge or capacity: and it was Castellani 
who chose the voices for the choir, and helped to train the singers. 
It was Castellani who assisted the organist in the selection of 
quaint and little-known music, which gave an air of originality to 
the services at St. Edmund’s, and brought the odour of 
medievalism and the smoke of incense into the Gothic chancel. 
Castellani’s knowledge of music, ancient and modern, was of the 
widest. It was that which gave charm and variety to his impro- 
visations. He could delight an admiring circle with meandering 
reminiscences of Lully, Corelli, Dussek, and Hummel, in which 
only the modulations were his own. 

In these days of convalescence Mrs. Greswold’s life fell into a 
mechanical monotony which suited her as well as any other kind 
of life would have done. For the greater part of the day she sat in 
the low arm-chair by the fire—a table with books at her side, and 
her work-basket at her feet. Those who cared to observe her, saw 
that she neither worked nor read. She took up a volume now and 
again, opened it, looked at a page with dreamy eyes for a little 
while, and then laid it aside. She took up the frame with the 
azaleas, worked half-a-dozen stitches, and put the frame down 
again. Her days were given to long and melancholy reveries. 
She lived over her married life, with all its happiness, with its one 
great pain. She contemplated her husband’s character—such a 
perfect character it had always seemed to her, and yet his one 
weak act, his one suppression of truth, had wrought misery for 
them both. And then with ever-recurring persistency she 
thought of Fay, and Fay’s unexplained fate. 

“T know him so well, his wife of fourteen years,” she said to 
herself. “Can I doubt for an instant that he did his duty to her; 
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that he was loyal and kind; that whatever sadness there was in 
her fate, it could have been brought about by no act of his ?” 

Pamela behaved admirably all the time. She respected 
Mildred’s silence, and was not overpoweringly gay. She would 
sit at her aunt’s feet working, wrapped in her own thoughts, or 
poring over a well-thumbed Shelley, which seemed to her to 
express all her emotions for her without any trouble. She found 
her feelings about César Castellani made to measure, as it were, 
in those mystic pages. 

When Mildred was well enough to go out of doors Miss Fausset 
suggested a morning with her poor. 

“It will brace your nerves,” she said, “and help you to make 
up your mind. If you have really a vocation for the higher life, 
the life of self-abnegation and wide usefulness, the sooner you 
enter upon it the better; mind I say, if. You know I have given 
you my advice conscientiously as a Christian woman, and my 
advice is that you go back to your husband, and forget everything 
but your duty to him.” , 

‘Yes, aunt, I know; but you and I think differently upon that 
point.” 

“Very well,” with a short impatient sigh. ‘You are obstinate 
enough there; you have made up your mind so far. You had 
better make it up a little further. At present you are halting 
between two opinions.” 

Mildred obeyed with meekness and indifference. She was not 
interested in Miss Fausset’s district ; she had given no thought 
yet to the merits of life in a Christian community, among a 
handful of pious women working diligently for the suffering 
masses. Her only thought had been of that which she had lost, 
not of what she might gain. 

Miss Fausset came in from the morning service at half-past 
eight, breakfasted sparingly, and at nine the ne plus ultra 
brougham, the perfection of severity in coach-building, was at the 
door, and the perfect brown horse was champing his bit and 
rattling his brazen headgear in over-fed impatience to be off. It 
seemed to be the one aim of this powerful creature’s life to run 
away with Miss Fausset’s brougham, but up to this point his 
driver had circumvented him. He made very light of the 
distance between the aristocratic East Cliff and the shabbiest out- 
lying district of Brighton, at the fag end of the London road, and 
here Mildred saw her aunt in active work as a ministering angel 
to the sick and the wretched. 

It was only the old, old story of human misery which she saw 
repeated under various forms—the old, old evidence of the unequal 
lots that fall from the urn of fate—Margaret in her satin-hung 
boudoir—Peggy staggering under her basket of roses—for some 
only the flowers, for others only the thorns—she saw that change- 


less background of sordid poverty which makes every other — 
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harder to bear, and she told herself that the troubles of the poor 
were very much worse than the troubles of the rich. Upon her 
life sorrow had come like a thunderbolt out of a summer sky ; but 
sorrow was the warp and woof of these lives. Joy or good luck 
of any kind would here come as a thunderclap. 

She saw that her aunt knew how to deal with these people, and 
that underneath Miss Fausset’s hardness there was a great power 
of sympathy. Her presence seemed everywhere welcome, and 
people talked freely to her, unbosoming themselves of every 
trouble, confident in her power to understand. 

‘“‘ Me and my poor husband calls your aunt our father-confessor, 
ma’am,” said a consumptive tailor’s wife to Mildred. ‘“ We're 
never afraid to tell her anything, even if it seems foolish like, and 
she always gives us rare good advice—don’t she, Joe?” 

The invalid nodded approvingly over his basin of beef tea— 
Miss Fausset’s beef tea—which was as comforting as strong wine. 

In one of the houses they found an Anglican Sister, an elderly 
woman, in a black hood, to whom Miss Fausset introduced her 
niece. There was an old man dying by inches in the next room, 
and the Sister had been sitting up with him all night, and was 
now going home to the performance of other duties. Mildred 
talked with her about her life for some time, and heard a great 
many details of that existence which seemed to her still so far off, 
almost impossible, like a cold pale life beyond the grave. How 
different from that warm domestic life at Enderby, amidst fairest 
surroundings, in those fine old rooms where every detail bore the 
impress of one’s own fancy, one’s own pursuits, a selfish life 
perhaps, albeit tempered with beneficence to one’s immediate 
surroundings, selfish inasmuch as it was happy and luxurious, 
while true unselfishness must needs surrender everything, must 
refuse to wear purple and fine linen and to fare sumptuously so 
long as Lazarus lies at the gate shivering and hungry. 

Her aunt almost echoed her thoughts presently when she spoke 
of her goodness to the poor. 

“Yes, yes, Mildred, I do some little good,” she said almost 
impatiently, “ but not enough—not nearly enough. It is only 
women like that Sister who do enough. What the rich give must 
count for very little in the eyes of the Great Auditor. But I do 
my best to make up for a useless girlhood. I was as foolish and 
as frivolous as your young friend Pamela once.” 

‘“‘ That reminds me, aunt, I want so much to talk to you about 
Pamela.” 

“What of her?” 

“ T am afraid that she admires Mr. Castellani.” 

‘“‘ Why should she not admire him ? ” 

“ But I suspect she is in danger of falling in love with him.” 

“ Let her fall in love with him—let her marry him—let her be 
happy with him if she can.” 
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There was a recklessness in this kind of counsel which shocked 
Mildred, coming from such a person as Miss Fausset. 

“My dear aunt, it is a very serious matter. George gave 
Pamela to me for my companion and friend. I feel myself respon- 
sible for her happiness.” 

“Then don’t interfere with her happiness. Let her marry the 
man she loves.” 

“With all my heart if he is a good man, and if her uncle has 
no objection. But I know so little about Mr. Castellani and his 
surroundings.” 

‘He has no surroundings—his mother and father are dead. 
He has no near relatives.” 

“ And his character, aunt; his conduct ? What do you know 
of those?” 

“Only so much as you can see that I know of them. He comes 
to my house, and makes himself agreeable to me and my friends. 
He has given valuable help in the formation and management of 
the choir. If I am interested ina concert for a charity, he sings for 
me, and works for me like aslave. All his talents are at my service 
always. I suppose I like him as well as I should like a favourite 
nephew, if I had nephews from whom to choose a favourite. Of 
his character—outside my house—I know nothing. I do not 
believe he has a wife hidden away anywhere, and if Pamela marries 
him she can make her intention public in good time to prevent 
any fiasco of that kind.” 

“You speak very scornfully, aunt, as if you had a poor opinion 
of Mr. Castellani.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps I have a poor opinion of mankind in general, Mildred. 
Your father was a good man, and your husband is another. We 
ought to think ourselves lucky to have known two such men in 
our lives. As to César Castellani, I tell you again I know no more 
of him than you—or very little more—though I have known him 
so much longer.” 

“* How long have you known him ?” 

*“ About fifteen years.” 

*¢ And how was he introduced to you?” 

“Oh, he introduced himself; on the strength of the old con- 
nection between the Faussets and the Felixes. It was just before 
he went to the university. He was very handsome, very elegant, 
and very much in advance of his years in manners and accomplish- 
ments. He amused and interested me, and I allowed him to 
come to my house as often as he liked.” 

“ Do you know anything about his means?” 

“ Nothing definite. He came into a small fortune upon his 
mother’s death and ran through it. He has earned money by 
literary work, but I cannot tell you to what extent. If Miss 
Ransome marries him I think she may as well make up her mind 
to keep him. He belongs to the butterfly species.” 
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“That is rather a humiliating prospect for a wife—rather like 
buying a husband.” 

* That is a point for Miss Ransome to consider. I don’t think 
she is the kind of girl to care much what her whim costs her.” 

The brown horse, panting for more work, drew up in front of 
Miss Fausset’s house at this juncture, fidgeted impatiently while 
the two ladies alighted, and then tore round to his mews. 

* You’ve had a handful with him to-day, I guess, mate,” said a 
humble hanger-on, as Miss Fausset’s coachman stretched his 
aching arms. He’sa fine ’oss, but I’d rather you drove ’im than me.” 

“T’ll tell you what he is,” replied the coachman; “he’s too 
good for his work, that’s his complaint. Dodging in and out of 
narrow streets, and makin’ mornin’ calls upon work’ouse paupers 
don’t suit him.” 

The time had come when Mildred had to make up her mind 
where she would go, and having all the world to choose from, and 
just the same hopeless feeling that Eve may have had on leaving 
Eden, the choice was a matter of no small difficulty. She sat with 
a Continental “ Bradshaw” in her hand, turning the leaves, and 
looking at the maps, irresolute and miserable. Pamela, who 
might have decided for her, clearly hankered after no paradise but 
Brighton. Her idea of Eden was a house in which Castellani was 
a frequent visitor. 

It was too late for most of the summer places, too early for 
Algiers or the Riviera. Pamela would not hear of the Rhine or 
any German watering-place. Montreux might do, perhaps, or the 
Engadine ; but Pamela hated Switzerland. 

“Would it not do to spend the winter in Bath?” she said. 
“There is very nice society at Bath, I am told.” 

“My dear Pamela, I want to get away from society if I can; 
and I want to be very far from Enderby.” 

“Of course. It was thoughtless of me to suggest a Society 
place. Bath, too, within a stone’s-throw. Dearest aunt, I will 
offer no more silly suggestions. I will go anywhere you like.” 

“Then let us decide at once. We will go to Pallanza, on the 
Lago Maggiore. I have heard that it is a lovely spot, and later 
we can go on to Milan or Florence.” 

“To Italy! That is like the fulfilment of a dream,” said 
Pamela with a sigh, feeling that Italy without César Castellani 
would be like a playhouse when the curtain has gone down and 
all the lights are out. 

She was resigned, however, and not without hope. Castellani 
might propose before they left Brighton, when he found that 
parting was inevitable. He had said some very tender things, 
but of that vaguely tender strain which leaves a man uncom- 
mitted. His words had been full of poetry, but they might have 
applied to some absent mistress, or to love in the abstract. 
Pamela felt she had no ground for exultation. 
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It was in vain that Mildred warned her against the danger of 
such an alliance. 

‘“‘ Consider what a wretched match it would be for you, Pamela,” 
she said. “Think how different from your sister Rosalind’s 
marriage.” 

“ Different! I should think so indeed. Can you imagine, Aunt 
Mildred, that J would marry such a man as Sir Henry Mountford, 
a man who has hardly a thought outside his stable and his gun- 
room? Do you know that he spends quite a quarter of every day 
in the saddle-room, allowing for the wet days,'on which he almost 
lives there ? I asked him once why he didn’t have his lunch sent 
over to the stables, instead of keeping us waiting a quarter of an 
hour, and coming in at last smelling like a saddler’s shop.” 

“He is a gentleman notwithstanding, Pamela, and Rosalind 
seems to get on very well with him.” 

* As the husband is, the wife is, don’t you know, aunt. You and 
Uncle George suit each other because you are both intellectual. 
I should be miserable if I married a man who had done nothing to 
distinguish himself from the common herd.” 

“Perhaps. But do you think you could be very happy married 
to an accomplished idler who would live upon your fortune—who 
would have everything to gain, from the most sordid point of view, 
by marrying you, and of whose fidelity you could never be sure ?” 

* But I should be sure of him. My instinct would tell me if he 
were really in love with me. You must think me very silly, Aunt 
Mildred, if you think I could be deceived in such a matter as that.” 

In spite of Pamela’s confidence in her own instinct, or in other 
words in her own wisdom,Mildred Greswold was full of anxiety about 
her, and was very eager to place her charge beyond the reach of 
César Castellani’s daily visits and musical talent. She felt respon- 
sible to her husband for his niece’s peace of mind; doubly 
responsible in that Pamela’s interest had been subordinated to her 
own comfort and well-being. 

She had other reasons for wishing to escape from Mr. Castellani’s 
society. That instinctive aversion she had felt at sight of the un- 
known face in the church was not altogether a sentiment of the 
past, a prejudice overcome and forgotten. There were occasions 
when she shrank from the Italian’s gentle touch, a delicate white 
hand hovering for a moment above her own as he offered her a 
book or a newspaper ; there were times when his low sympathetic 
voice was a horror to her; there were times when she told herself 
that her self-respect as a wife hardly permitted of her breathing 
the same air that he breathed. 

Innocent and simple-minded as her closely-sheltered life had 
kept her, in all thoughts, ways, and works unlike the average 
woman of society, Mildred Greswold was a woman, and she could 
not but see that César Castellani’s feelings for her were of a deeper 
kind than any sentiment with which Pamela Ransome’s charms 
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had inspired him. There were moments when his voice, his face, 
his manner told his secret only too plainly; but these were but 
glimpses at the truth, hurried liftings of the curtain which the 
man of society let drop again before he had too plainly betrayed 
himself. He had been careful to keep his secret from Pamela. 
It was only to the object of his worship that he had revealed those 
presumptuous dreams of his, and to her only in such wise as she 
must needs ignore. It would have seemed self-conscious prudery 
to rebuke indications so subtle and so casual; but Mildred could 
not ignore them in her own mind, and she waited anxiously for the 
hour in which she would be well enough to travel. She had all 
her plans made, had engaged a courier—a friend of Miss Fausset’s 
Franz—and had arranged her route with him—first Northern 
Italy and then the Riviera. She wanted to make Pamela’s exile 
as bright and as profitable to her as she could. The life she was 
arranging was by no means the kind of life that Clement Cancellor 
would have counselled. It would have seemed to that stern 
labourer a life of self-indulgence and frivolity. But the time for 
the higher ideal would come by-and-by, perhaps, when this sense of 
misery, this benumbed feeling of indifference to all things, had 
worn off, and she should be strong enough to think a little more 
about other people’s sorrows and a little less about her own. 

Mr. Maltravers urged upon her the duty of staying in Brighton 
and working as her aunt worked. He had been told that Mrs. 
Greswold was a woman of independent fortune, and that she had 
separated herself from a husband she fondly loved upon a 
question of principle. It was just such a woman as this that 
Samuel Maltravers liked to see in his church. Such women were 
the elect of the earth, predestined to contribute to the advance- 
ment of clerics and the building of chancels and transepts. The 
chancel at St. Edmund’s was a noble one, needing no extension, 
its only fault being that it was too big for the church. But there 
was room for a transept, the church had been so planned as to 
allow of its ultimate cruciform shape ; and that transept was the 
dream of Mr. Maltravers’ life. Scarcely had Mrs. Greswold’s story 
dropped in measured syllables from Miss Fausset’s lips than Mr. 
Maltravers said to himself, “ This lady will build my transept.” 
A woman who could leave a beloved husband on a question of 
principle was just the kind of woman to sink a few superfluous 
thousands upon the improvement of such a fane as St. Edmund’s. 
Every seat in that fashionable temple was occupied. More seat- 
room was a necessity. The hour had come, and the--woman. 

Mr. Maltravers endeavoured to convince Mrs. Greswold that 
Brighton was the one most fitting sphere for an enlightened 
woman’s labours. Brighton cried aloud for a Christian sister’s aid. 
It had all the elements in which the heaven-born missionary de- 
lights. Wealth on the one side; deepest poverty on the other. 
Fashion in the foreground; sin and misery behind the curtain. 
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Brighton was Pagan Rome in little. With the advanced civiliza- 
tion, the over-refinement, the occult pleasures, the art, the luxury, 
the beauty, the burning of the Seven-hilled City, Brighton had 
all the corrupting influences of her pagan sister. Brighton was 
rotten to the core—a lovely simulacrum—a Dead Sea apple— 
shining, golden, doomed, damned. 

As he uttered that last terrific word, Mr. Maltravers sank his 
voice to that bass depth some of us can remember in Bishop 
Wilberforce’s climatic syllables; and, so spoken, the word seemed 
permissible in any serious drawing-room, awful, rather than vulgar. 

It was in vain, however, that the incumbent of St. Edmund’s 
strove to convince Mildred that her mission was immediate, and 
in Brighton—that in his parish, and there alone, could her loftiest 
dreams find their fulfilment. 

“T hope to do some little good to my fellow-creatures by-and- 
by,” she said meekly, “ but I do not feel that the time has come 
yet. I am incapable of anything except just existing. I believe 
my aunt has told you that I have had a great sorrow——” 

“Yes, yes, poor wounded heart, I know, I know.” 

“IT mean to work by-and-by—when I have learned to forget 
myself a little. Sorrow is so selfish. Just now I feel stupid and 
helpless. I could do no good to any one.” 

* You could build my transept,” thought Mr. Maltravers, but he 
only sighed, and shook his head, and murmured gently, “ Well, 
well, we must wait, we must hope. There is but one earthly con- 
solation for a great grief—I will say nothing of heavenly comfort 
—and that lies in labouring for the good of our sinning, sorrowing 
fellow-creatures, and for the glory of God—for the glory of God,” 
repeated Mr. Maltravers, hanging on his transept. “There are 
some mourners who have left imperishable monuments of their 
grief, and of their piety, in the churches of this land.” 

Upon the evening on which Mr. Maltravers had pleaded for 
Brighton, Miss Fausset and her protégé were alone together 
during the quiet half-hour before dinner; the lady resting after a 
long day in her district, a composed, quiet figure, in fawn-coloured 
silk gown and point-lace kerchief, seated erect in the high-backed 
chair, with folded hands and eyes gazing thoughtfully at the fire ; 
the gentleman lounging in a low chair on the other side of the 
hearth, in luxurious self-abandonment, his red-brown eyes shining 
in the fire-glow, and his red-brown hair throwing off glints of light. 

They had been talking, and had lapsed into silence, and it was 
after a long pause that Miss Fausset said— 

“I wonder you have not made the young lady an offer before 
now.” 

‘‘ Suppose I am not in love with the young lady ?.” 

“You have been too assiduous for that supposition to occur to 
me. You have haunted this house ever since Miss Ransome has 
been here.” 
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“ And yet I am not in love with her.” 

“She is a pretty and attractive girl, and disposed to think 
highly of you.” 

“ And yet I am not in love with her,” he repeated, with a smile 
which made Miss Fausset angry. “To think that you should 
turn match-maker, you who have said so many bitter things of the 
fools who fall in love, and the still greater fools who marry—you 
who stand alone like a granite monolith, like Cleopatra’s Needle, 
or the Matterhorn, or anything grand and solitary and unapproach- 
able—you to counsel the civilized slavery we call marriage.” 

“My dear César, I can afford to stand alone; but you cannot 
afford to surrender your chance of winning an amiable wife with 
fifteen hundred a year.” 

That for fifteen hundred a year !” exclaimed Castellani, putting 
away an imaginary fortune from the tips of his fingers with airy 
insolence. ‘ Do you think I will sell myself—for so little ?” 

“That high-flown tone is all very well, but there is one fact 
you seem inclined to ignore.” 

“What is that, my kindest and best ?” 

“The fact that you are a very expensive person, and that you 
have to be maintained somehow.” 

“That fact shall never force me to marry where I cannot love. 
At the worst art shall maintain me. When other and dearer 
friends prove unkind, I will call upon my maiden aunts, the 
Muses.” 

“The Muses hitherto have hardly paid for the gardenias in your 
button-hole.” 

“Oh, I know I am not a man of business. I lack the faculty of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, which is an attribute of some minds. 
I have scattered my flowers of. art upon all the highways instead 
of nailing the blossoms against a wall and waiting for them to 
bear fruit. I have been reckless, improvident, granted ; and you 
out of your abundance have been kind. Your words imply a 
threat. Your kindness cannot go on for ever.” 

“There are limits to everything.” 

“ Hardly to your generosity ; certainly not to your wealth. As 
you garner it, that must be inexhaustible. I cannot think that 
you would ever turn your back upon me. The link between us is 
too tender a bond.” 

Miss Fausset’s face darkened to deepest night. 

“Tender do you call it?” she exclaimed. “Ifthe memory of 
an unpardonable wrong is tender——” and then interrupting her- 
self she cried passionately, “ César Castellani, I have warned you 
against the slightest reference tothe past. As for my generosity, 
as you call it, you might be wiser if you gave it a lower name— 
caprice—caprice which may weary at any moment. You have a 
chance of making an excellent match, and I strongly advise you 
to take advantage of it.” 
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“Forgive me, if I disregard your advice—much as I respect 
your judgment upon all other subjects.” 

“You have other views, I suppose, then ?” 

“ Yes, I have other views.” 

“You look higher ?” 

“ Infinitely higher,” he answered, with his hands locked above 
his head, in a carelessly graceful attitude, and with his eyes gazing 
at the fire. 

He looked like a dreaming Faun. The large, full eyes, the 
small peaked beard, and close-cut hair upon the arched forehead 
were all suggestive of the satyr tribe. 

The door opened, and Pamela came smiling in, delighted at 
seeing that picturesque figure by the hearth, self-conscious, yet 


happy. 
CHAPTER VI. 


THE TIME HAS COME. 


THREE days later Mildred and her young companion started for 
Italy. The doctor declared that the departure was premature. 
Mrs. Greswold was not strong enough to undertake such a fatiguing 
journey. But modern civilization has smoothed the roads that 
lead over the civilized world, and for a lady who travels with a 
maid and a courier journeys are rendered very easy; besides 
Mildred had made up her mind to leave Brighton at any hazard. 

The hour of parting came for Pamela and Castellani, and 
although the young lady took care to remind him at least a dozen 
times a day of that impending severance, not one word of the 
future, or of any cherished hope on his part, fell from his lips. 
And yet it had seemed to Pamela that he was devoted to her— 
that he only waited for the opportunity to speak. It seemed to 
her also that he felt the pain of parting, for he had an air of 
deepest melancholy during these farewell days, and talked only of 
saddest themes. He was in Lewes Crescent nearly all day long,— 
he played the mournfullest strains—he had the air of a man 
oppressed with a secret sorrow; but never a word of love or 
marriage did he breathe to Pamela. He pressed her hand gently, 
with an almost paternal affection, as she leant out of the carriage 
which was to take her to the station and bade him a last good-bye. 

“‘ Good-bye!” she half sang, half sobbed, in the darkness at the 
back of the hired landau, as they drove bumping down St. James’ 
Street. ‘Good-bye summer ; good-bye everything!” 

She did not even give a glance at Hannington’s autumn fashions 
as they drove up the hill. She felt that life was no longer worth 
living for, or dressing for. 

“He never could have cared for me,” she thought, as she 
dropped her silent tears upon Box’s V-shaped ears, “and yet he 
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seemed—he seemed! Does he seem like that to every girl, I 
wonder? Is he all seeming ?” 

After this came a leisurely journey, and then long, slow weeks 
of a luxurious repose amidst fairest surroundings—a life which to 
those who had lived, and fought the great battle, and come 
wounded but yet alive out of the fray, is the life Paradisiac ; but 
for the fresh, strong soul panting for emotions and excitements, 
like a young bird that yearns to try the strength of his wings, 
this kind of languid existence seems like a foretaste of death and 
nothingness. Mountains and lake were not enough for Pamela— 
the azure of an Italian sky, the infinite variety of sunset splendours, 
the brightness of a morning heralded by a roseate flush on snow- 
capped hills—all these were futile where the heart was empty. 
Mildred’s maturer grief found some consolations in these exquisite 
surroundings ; but Pamela wanted to live, and that magic circle 
of mountains seemed to her as the walls of a gigantic prison. 

“It was so nice at Brighton,” she said, looking along the 
burnished mirror of the lake with despondent eyes, tired of the 
mystery of those reflected mountains, descending into infinite 
depths, a world inverted, “so gay, so cheery—always something 
going on. Don’t you think, aunt, that the air of this place is 
very relaxing ?” 

That word relaxing is the key-note of discontent. It is a word 
that can blight the loveliest spots the sun ever shone upon. It is 
the speck upon the peach. Be sure that before ever he mentioned 
the apple, Satan told Eve that Eden was very relaxing. 

“T hope you are not unhappy here, my dear Pamela,” said 
Mildred, evading the question. 

“Unhappy, oh, no indeed, dear aunt, I could not be otherwise 
than happy with you anywhere. There are lots of people who 
would envy me living on the shore of Lake Maggiore, and seeing 
those delightful mountains all day long; but I did so enjoy 
Brighton—the theatre, the Pavilion, always something going on.” 

The two ladies had their own suite of apartments in the hotel, 
and lived in that genteel seclusion which is the privilege of 
wealth, as well as of rank, all over the world. Pamela envied the 
tourists of Cook and Gaze, as she saw them trooping into the table 
Whéte, or heard their clatter in the public drawing-room. It was 
all very well to sit in one’s own balcony gazing at the placid lake 
while the rabble amused themselves below. One felt one’s 
superior status, and the advantage of being somebody instead of 
nobody ; but when the rabbie danced, or acted charades, or played 
dumb crambo, or squabbled over a game at nap, they seemed to 
have the best of it somehow. 

“T almost wish I had been born a vulgarian,” sighed Pamela 
ove evening, when the tourists were revolving to the Myosotis 
waltz banged out en an elderly cast-iron grand in the salon below. 

Mildred did all she could in the way of excursionising to enliven 
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the dulness of their solitary life; but the beauties of nature 
palled upon Pamela’s lively mind. However, the day might be 
occupied in drives to distant scenes of surpassing loveliness, the 
ever-lengthening evenings had to be spent in the Louis Quatorze 
salon, where no visitors dropped in to disturb the monotony of 
books and work, piano and pet dog. 

For Mildred, too, those evening hours seemed unutterably long, 
and as autumn deepened into winter her burden seemed heavier 
to bear. Time brought no consolation, offered no hope. She had 
lost all that had made life worth living. First the child who 
represented all that was brightest and fairest and gayest and most 
hopeful in her life; next the husband who was her life itself, the 
prop and staff, the column around which every tendril of her 
being was entwined. There was nothing for her in the future but 
a life of self-abnegation, of working and living for others. The 
prospect seemed dark and dreary, and she knew now how small a 
margin of her life had been devoted to God. The idea of 
devoting herself wholly was too repellent. She knew now that 
she was very human, wedded to earthly loves and earthly happi- 
ness, needing a long purgation before she could attain the saintly 
attitude. 

She thought of Enderby every night as she sat in silent melan- 
choly beside the hearth, where a solitary log crumbled slowly to 
white ashes on the marble, and where the faint warmth had a per- 
fume of distant pine woods; she thought of Enderby and its 
widowed master. Was he living there still, or was he, too, a 
wanderer? She had heard nothing of his movements since she 
left England. Pamela had an occasional letter from her sister, 
but the only news in Rosalind’s letters was of the extraordinary 
development—intellectual and otherwise—of the baby and the 
magnitude of Sir Henry’s bag. Beyond the baby and the bag, 
Lady Mountford’s pen rarely travelled. 

Mildred thought of that absent husband with an aching heart. 
There were times when she asked herself if she had done well— 
when she was tempted to total surrender—when the pen was in 
her hand ready to write a telegram imploring him to come to her 
—or where she was on the point of giving her orders for an im- 
mediate return to England. But pride and principle alike 
restrained her. She had taken her own course, she had made up 
her mind deliberately, after long thought and many prayers. She 
could not tread the backward path—the primrose path of sin. She 
could but pray for greater strength, for loftier purpose, for the 
grand power of self-forgetfulness which makes for heaven. 

Christmas came and found her in this frame of mind. There 
were very few tourists now, and the long corridors had a sepulchral 
air, the snowy mountain-tops were blotted out by mist and rain. 
For Pamela Christmastide had been a season of much gaiety 
hitherto—a season of new frocks and many dances, hunting and 
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hunt balls, and the change was a severe test of that young lady’s 
temper. She came through the ordeal admirably, never forgot 
that she had promised her uncle to be his wife’s faithful com- 
panion, and amused herself as best she could with Italian music 
and desultory studies. She read Mr. Sinnett’s books, studied 
Bohn’s edition of Plato’s Dialogues, addled her youthful brain with 
various theories of a far-reaching kind, and fancied herself 
decidedly mediumistic. That word mediumistic possessed a pecu- 
liar fascination for her. She had looked at César Castellani’s eye- 
balls, which were markedly spherical—seemed, as it were, reflecting 
surfaces for the spirit-world unseen by the commonalty, a sure in- 
dication of the mediumistic temperament. She had seen other 
signs, and now in this romantic solitude, sauntering by the lake 
in the misty winter air, just before sundown, she fancied herself 
almost in communion with that absent genius. Distance could 
not separate two people when both were eminently mediumistic. 

* T believe he is thinking of me at this very moment,” she said 
to herself one afternoon at the end of the year, “and I have a 
kind of feeling that I shall see him—bodily—very soon.” 

She forgot to reckon with herself that this kind of feeling 
could count for very little, since she had experienced it in greater 
or less degree ever since she had left Brighton. In almost every 
excursion she had beguiled herself with some pleasant day-dream. 
Castellani would appear in the most unlooked-for manner at 
the resting-place where they were to lunch. He would have 
followed them from England at his leisure, and would come upon 
them unannounced, pleased to startle her by his sudden apparition. 
In absence she had recalled so many tender speeches, so many 
veiled hints of love; and she had taught herself to believe that 
he really cared for her,and had but been withheld from a declara- 
tion by a noble dignity which would not stoop to woo a woman 
richer than himself. 

‘“‘ He is poor and proud,” she thought. 

Poor and proud. How sweet the alliteration sounded. 

She had thought of him so incessantly that it was hardly a 
coincidence, and yet it seemed to her a miracle when his voice 
sounded behind her in the midst of her reverie. 

“You ought not to be out of doors, Miss Ransome, when the 
sun is so nearly down.” 

She turned and faced him, pale first with infinite pleasure, and 
then rosy to the roots of her flaxen hair. 

“When did you come ?” she asked eagerly. ‘ Have you been 
long in Italy ?” 

“TI only came through the St. Gothard last night, and came 
straight here. I have not seen Mrs. Greswold yet. She is well, 
I hope.” 

“She is not over well. She frets dreadfully, I am afraid. It 
is so sad that she and Uncle George should be living apart, and 
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nobody but themselves knows why. They were the most perfect 
couple.” 

“Mrs. Greswold is a perfect woman.” 

‘And Uncle George has the finest character. His first marriage 
was unhappy, I believe; nobody ever talked about it. I think it 
was only just known in the family that he had married in Italy 
when he was a young man, and that his wife had died within 
a year. It was supposed that she could not have been nice, since 
nobody knew anything about her.” 

‘Rather hard upon the dead lady to be condemned by her 
husband’s silence. Will you take me to your aunt?” 

“‘ With pleasure. I think she ought to be charmed to see you, 
for we lead the most solitary existence here. My aunt has set 
her face against knowing anybody, in the hotel or out of it. And 
there have been some really charming people staying here, people 
one would go out of one’s way to know. Have you come here for 
your health ?” 

“For my pleasure only. I was sick to death of England and 
of cities. I longed to steep myself in the Infinite and the Beauti- 
ful. Those indigo shadows upon the mountain yonder, with that 
bold splash of orange shining through the gorge, are worth the 
journey, were there no more than that; and when the wintry 
stars glass themselves in the lake by-and-by, ah, then one knows 
what it is to be the living, acting element in a world of beauty. 
And to think that there are men and women in London groping 
about in the fog, and fancying themselves alive.” 

“Oh, but there are compensations—theatres, concerts, dances.” 

** Miss Ransome, I fear you are a Philistine.” 

“Oh, no, no; I adore nature. I should like to be above those 
common earthly pleasures—to journey from star to star along the 
planetary chain, rising at each transition to a higher level, until 
I came to the spirit-world, where This is the hotel, and we 
are on the second floor. Would you like the lift ?” 

“T never walk when I can be carried.” 

“Then we will go up in the lift. I used to think it rather 
good fun at first,” said Pamela with a sigh, remembering how 
soon the rapture of the ascent had begun to pall. 

Mildred received the unexpected visitor with marked coldness ; 
but it was not easy to remain persistently cold while Pamela was 
so warm. Mr. Castellani was one of those provoking people who 
refuse to see when they are unwelcome. He was full of talk, 
gay, bright, and varied. He had all the social events of the past 
three months to talk about. Society had witnessed the most 
extraordinary changes—marriages—sudden deaths—everything 
unlooked for. There had been scandals too, but these he touched 
upon lightly, and with a deprecating air, professing himself so 
sorry for everybody. 

Mildred allowed him to talk, and was, perhaps, a little more 
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cordial when he took his leave than she had been when he came. 
He had prevented her from thinking her own thoughts for the 
space of an hour, and that was something for which to be grate- 
ful. He had come there in pursuit of Pamela, no doubt. He 
could have no other reason. He had been playing his own game, 
holding back in order to be the more gladly accepted when he 
should declare himself. It was thus Mildred reasoned with her- 
self; and yet there had been looks and tones which it was difficult 
for her to forget. 

“ He is by profession a lady-killer,” she argued ; “no doubt he 
treats all women in the same way. He cannot help trying to 
fascinate them, and there are women like Cecilia Tomkison who 
like to have sentimental speeches made to them.” 

She persuaded herself that the looks and tones which had 
offended meant very little. For Pamela’s sake she would like to 
think well of him. 

“You have told me about a great many people,” she said, as he 
was leaving them, “ but you have told me nothing about my hus- 
band. Did you hear if he was still at Enderby—and well?” 

* He was still at Enderby, up to the end of November, and I 
believe he was well. I spent three days at Riverdale, and heard 
of him from Mrs. Hillersdon.” 

Mildred asked no further question, nor did she invite Mr. 
Castellani to repeat his visit. Happily for his own success in life 
he was not the kind of person to wait for invitations. 

“ I am staying in the hotel,” he said. “I hope I may drop in 
sometimes—-to-morrow even? Miss Ransome is good enough to 
say she would like to sing some duets with me.” 

‘Miss Ransome knows I have not been receiving any visitors,” 
Mildred answered, with a touch of reproachfulness. 

“Oh, but Mr. Castellani is an old friend. The people you 
avoided were strangers,” said Pamela eagerly. 

Mildred made no further protest. Few men would have 
accepted a permission so grudgingly given ; but Castellani stopped 
at no obstacle when he had a serious purpose to serve ; and in this 
case his purpose was very serious, for life or death, he told himself. 

He came next day, and the day after that, and every day for 
four or five weeks, till the first flush of precocious spring lent 
beauty to the landscape and softness to the sky. Mildred sub- 
mitted to his visits as an inevitable consequence of Pamela’s folly ; 
submitted, and by-and-by fell into the habit of being amused by 
Mr. Castellani, interested in his talk of men and women, and of 
books, of which he seemed to have read all of any mark that had 
ever been written. She allowed herself to be interested; she 
allowed herself to be soothed by his music; she let him become 
an influence in her life, unawares, caught by a subtlety that had 
never been surpassed by anybody of lesser gifts than Satan; but 
never for one moment of her life did this presumptuous wooer 
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beguile her into a thought that wronged her absent husband. Her 
intellect acknowledged the tempter’s intellectual sway, but her 
heart knew no wavering. 

César Castellani had seen a good deal of life, but as he had 
assiduously cultivated the seamy side it was hardly strange if he 
lacked the power of understanding a good and pure-minded 
woman. ‘To his mind every woman was a citadel, better or worse 
defended, but always assailable by treason or strategy, force or art, 
and never impregnable. Mrs. Greswold was his Troy, his Thebes, 
his ideal of majesty and strength in woman. So far as virtue 
went upon this earth he believed Mildred Greswold to be virtuous ; 
proud, too ; not a woman to lower her crest to the illicit conqueror, 
or stain her name with the shame of a runaway wife. But it had 
been given to him to disturb a union that had existed happily for 
fourteen years. It had been given to him to awaken the baneful 
passion of jealousy, to sow the seeds of suspicion, to part husband 
and wife. He had gone to work carelessly enough in the first 
instance, struck with Mildred’s beauty and sweetness—full of sen- 
timental recollections of the fair child-face and the bright 
streaming hair that had passed him like a vision in the sunlight 
of Hyde Park. He had envied the husband so fair a wife, so 
luxurious a home, with its air of old-world respectability, that 
deep-rooted English aristocracy of landed estate, which to the 
foreign adventurer seemed of all conditions in life the most 
enviable. He had been impelled by sheer malice when he uttered 
his careless allusion to George Greswold’s past life, and with a word’ 


blighted two hearts. 
He saw the effect of his speech in the face of the wife and in 


the manner of the husband, saw that he had launched a thunder-- 


bolt. It was with deepest interest he followed up his advantage ; 
watched and waited for further evidence of the evil he had done. 
He was a close student of the faces of women, above all when the: 
face was lovely. He saw all the marks of secret care in Mrs. 
Greswold’s countenance during the weeks that elapsed between his 
first visit to Enderby and the charity concert. He saw the 
deepening shadows, the growing grief, and on the day of the 
concert he saw the traces of a still keener pain in those pale 
features and haggard eyes; but for an immediate separation 
between husband and wife he was not prepared. 

He heard at Riverdale of Mrs. Greswold’s departure from home. 
The suddenness and strangeness of her journey had set all the 
servants talking. He found out where she had gone, and has- 
tened at once to call upon his devoted friend Mrs. Tomkison, who 
told him all she had to tell. 

“There is some great domestic misery—an intrigue on his 
part, I fear,” said the glib Cecilia. ‘ Men are such traitors. It 
would hardly surprise me to-morrow if I was told that Adam was 
maintaining an expensive ménage in St. John’s Wood. She 
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would tell me nothing, poor darling; but she sent for Mr. 
Cancellor, and was closeted with him for an hour. No doubt she 
told him everything. And then she went off to Brighton.” 

Castellani followed to Brighton, and his influence with Miss 
Fausset enabled him to learn something, but not all. Not one 
word said Miss Fausset about the supposed identity between 
George Greswold’s first wife and John Fausset’s protégée ; but she 
told Mr. Castellani that she feared her niece’s separation from her 
husband would be permanent. 

“‘Why does she not divorce him,” he asked, “if he has 
wronged her?” 

“He has not wronged her—in the way you mean. And if he 
had she could not divorce him, unless he had beaten her. You 
men made the law, and framed it in your own favour. It is 
a very sad case, César, and I am not at liberty to say any more 
about it. You must ask me no more questions.” 

Castellani obeyed for the time being; but he did ask further 
questions upon other occasions, and he exercised all his subtlety 
in the endeavour to extract information from Miss Fausset. That 
lady, however, was inflexible, and he had to wait for time to solve 
the mystery. 

“* They have parted on account of that first marriage,” he told 
himself. ‘ Perhaps she has found out all about the poor lady’s 
fate, and taken the worst view of the catastrophe. That would 
account for their separation. She would not stay with a husband 
she suspected; he would not live with a wife who could so sus- 
pect. A very pretty quarrel.” 

A quarrel—a life-long severance—but not a divorce. There 
was the difficulty. César Castellani believed himself invincible 
with women.. The weakest, and in some cases the worst, of the 
sex had educated him into the belief that no woman lived who 
could resist him. And here was a woman whom he intensely ad- 
mired, and whose married life it had been his happy privilege to 
wreck ; she was a rich woman—and it was essential to his success 
in life that he should marry wealth. With all his various gifts he 
was not a money-earning man ; he would never attain even lasting 
renown by his talents. For when the good fairies had endowed 
him with music and poetry, eloquence and grace, the strong- 
minded, hard-featured fairy called Perseverance came to his 
christening feast, and seeing no knife and fork laid for her, 
doomed him to the curse of idleness. He had all the talents 
which enable a man to shine in society, but he had also the 
money-spending talent, the elegant tastes and inclinations which 
require some thousands a year for their sustenance. Hitherto he 
had lived by his wits—from hand to mouth ; but for some years 
past he had been on the look out for a rich wife. 

He knew that Mildred Greswold was three times richer than 
Pamela Ransome. The fortunes of the Faussets came well 
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within the region of his knowledge; and he knew how large a 
fortune John Fausset had left his daughter, and how entirely that 
fortune was at her own disposal. He might have had Pamela for 
the asking, Pamela with a paltry fifteen hundred a year, Pamela 
who sang false and bored him beyond measure. The higher prize 
seemed impossible ; but it was his nature to attempt the impos- 
sible. His belief in his own power was boundless. 

‘‘ She cannot divorce her husband,” he told himself; “ but he 
may divorce her if she should wrong him, or even seem to wrong 
him; and the most innocent woman may be compromised if her 
lover is daring, will risk much for a great cowp, as I would.” 

He thought himself very near success in these lengthening 
afternoons in the beginning of February, when he was allowed to 
spend the lovely hour of sundown in Mrs. Greswold’s salon, 
watching the sunset from the wide plate-glass window which 
commanded a panorama of lake and mountain, with every ex- 
quisite change from concentrated light to suffused colour, and 
then to deepening purple that slowly darkened into the blackness 
of night. It was the hour in which it was deemed dangerous to 
to be out of doors, but it was the loveliest hour of the day 
or the night, and Mildred never wearied of that glorious outlook 
over lake and sky. She was silent for the most part at such 
a time, sitting in the shadow of the window-curtains, her face 
hidden from the other two, sitting apart from the world, thinking 
of the life that had been and could never be again. 

Sometimes in the midst. of her sad thoughts Castellani would 
strike a chord on the piano at the other end ofthe room, and then 
a tender strain of melody would steal out of the darkness, and that 
veiled tenor voice would sing some of the saddest lines of Heine, 
the poet of the broken heart, sadder than Byron,’ sadder than 
Musset, sad with the sadness of one who had never known joy. 
Those words wedded to some tender German melody always moved 
Mildred Greswold to tears. Castellani saw her tears and thought 
they were given to him ; such tears as yielding virtue gives to the 
tempter. He knew the power of his voice, the fascination of music 
for those in whom the love of music is a part of their being. He 
could not foresee the possibility of failure. He was already ad- 
mitted to that kind of intimacy which is the first stage of success. 
He was an almost daily visitor; he came upon the two ladies in 
their walks and drives, and contrived, unbidden, to make himself 
their companion ; he chose the books that both were to read, and 
made himself useful in getting library parcels sent from Milan or 
Paris. He contrived to make himself indispensable, or at least 
thought himself so. Pamela’s eagerness filled up all the gaps; she 
was so full of talk and vivacity that it was not easy to be sure 
about the sentiments of her more silent companion ; but César 
Castellani’s vanity was the key with which he read Mildred’s 


character and feelings. 
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“She is a sphinx,” he told himself; “but I think I can solve 
her mystery. The magnetic power of such 4 love as mine must 
draw her to me, sooner or later.” 

Mr. Castellani had a profound belief in his own magnetism. 
That word magnetic had a large place in his particular creed. 
He talked of certain fascinating women—generally a little passée 
—as “magnetic.” He prided himself upon being a magnetic man. 

While César Castellani flattered himself that he was on the 
threshold of success, Mildred Greswold was deliberating how best 
to escape from him and his society for ever. Had she been alone 
there need have been no difficulty ; but she saw Pamela’s happiness 
involved in his presence, she saw the fresh young cheek pale at 
the thought of separation, and she was perplexed how to act for 
the best. Had Pamela been her daughter she could not have 
considered her feelings more tenderly. She told herself that Mr. 
Castellani would be a very bad match for Miss Ransome, yet when 
she saw the girl’s face grow radiant at the sound cf his footsteps, 
when she watched her dulness in his absence, that everlasting air 
of waiting for somebody which marks the girl who is in love, she 
found herself hoping that the Italian would make a formal proposal, 
and inclined to meet him half-way. 

But the new year was six weeks old and he had not even hinted 
at matrimonial intentions, so Mildred felt constrained to speak 
plainly. 

‘“* My dearest Pamela, we are drifting into a very uncomfortable 
position with Mr. Castellani,” she began gently. ‘ He comes here 
day after day as if he were your fiancé, and yet he has said 
nothing definite.” 

Pamela grew crimson at this attack, and her hands began to 
tremble over her crewel-work, though she tried to go on working. 

“T respect him all the more for being in no haste to declare 
himself, Aunt Mildred,” she said rather angrily. “If he were the 
kind of adventurer you once thought him he would have made me 
an offer ages ago. Why should he not come tosee us? I’m sure 
he’s very amusing and very useful. Even you seem interested in 
him and cheered by him. Why should he not come? We have 
no one’s opinion to study in a foreign hotel.” 

“JT don’t know about that, dear. People always hear about 
things; and it might injure you by-and-by in society to have 
your name associated with Mr. Castellani’s.” 

“TI am sure I should be very proud of it,” retorted Pamela ; 
“ very proud to have my name associated with genius.” 

“ And you really, honestly believe you could be happy as his 
wife, Pamela?” asked Mildred gravely. 

“IT know that I can never be happy with any one else. I don’c 
consider myself particularly clever, aunt, but I believe I have the 
artistic temperament. Life without art would be a howling 
wilderness for me.” 
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“Life means a long time, dear. Think what a difference it 
must make whether you lead it with a good or a bad man.” 

“ All the goodness in the world would not make me happy with 
a husband who was not musical, not John Howard, nor John 
Wesley, nor John Bunyan, nor any of your model Johns. John 
Milton was,” added Pamela rather vaguely, “and handsome into 
the bargain, but I’m afraid he was a little dry.” 

‘Promise me at least this much, Pamela. First, that you will 
take no step without your uncle’s knowledge and advice; and 
next, that if ever you marry Mr. Castellani you will have your 
fortune strictly settled upon yourself.” 

“Oh, aunt, how sordid. But perhaps it would be best. If I 
had the money I should give it all to him; but if he had the 
money, with his artistic temperament, he would be sure to lavish 
it all upon other people. He would not be able to pass a 
picturesque beggar without emptying his pockets. Do you re- 
member how he was impressed by the four old men on the church 
steps the other day ?” 

“Yes, but I don’t think he gave them anything.” 

“Not while we were with him, but you may be sure he did 
afterwards.” 

After this conversation Mrs. Greswold made up her mind on 
two points. She would arrange for a prompt departure to the 
neighbourhood of Lucerne or Montreux, whichever might be 
advised for the spring season ; and she would sound Mr. Castellani 
as to his intentions. It was not fair to Pamela that she should be 
kept in the dark any longer, that the gentleman should be allowed 
to sing duets with her, and advise her studies, and join her in her 
walks, and yet give no definite expression to his regard. 

Mildred tried to think the best of him as a suitor for her 
husband’s niece. She knew that he was clever; she knew that he 
was fairly well born. On his mother’s side he sprang from the 
respectable commercial classes ; on his father’s side he belonged 
to the art world. There was nothing debasing in such a lineage. 
From neither her friend Mrs. Tomkison nor from Miss Fausset 
had she heard anything to his discredit, and both those ladies had 
known him long. There could therefore be no objection on the 
score of character. Pamela ought to make a much better marriage 
in the way of means and position; but those excellent and well- 
chosen alliances which the wisdom of friends forces upon the 
rebellious heart of youth are sometimes known to result in evil ; 
and, in a word, why should not Pamela be happy in her own way ? 

Having thus reasoned with herself, Mildred watched for an 
opportunity to speak to Castellani. She had not long to wait for 
it. He called rather earlier than usual one afternoon when Pamela 
had gone out for a mountain ramble with her dog and her maid, 
to search for those pale and premature flowers which bloom with 
the first breath of spring. Castellani had seen the young lady 
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leave the hotel soon after the mid-day meal, armed with her 
alpenstock, and her attendant carrying a basket. She had fondly 
hoped that he would follow and offer to join her expedition, to dig 
out baby ferns from sheltered recesses, to hunt for mountain 
crocus and many-hued anemones; but he observed her departure, 
perdu behind a window-curtain in the reading-room, and half an 
hour afterwards he was ushered into Mrs. Greswold’s drawing-room. 

“T feared you were ill,” he said, “as I saw Miss Ransome ex- 
cursionising without you.” 

* T have a slight headache, and felt more inclined for a book 
than for a long walk. Why did you not go with Pamela? I dare 
say she would have been glad of your company. Peterson is not 
a very lively companion for a mountain ramble.” 

“Poor Miss Ransome. How sad to be a young English mees, 
and to have to be chaperoned by a person like Peterson,” said Castel- 
lani, with a careless shrug. ‘ No, I had no inclination to join in the 
hyacinth hunt. Miss Ransome told me yesterday what she was 
going to do. I have no passion for wild flowers or romantic walks.” 

“But you seem to have a great liking for Miss Ransome’s 
society,” replied Mildred gravely. ‘You have cultivated it very 
assiduously since you came here, and I think I may be excused for 
fancying that you came to Pallanza on her account.” 

‘You may be excused for thinking anything wild and foolish, 
because you are a woman and wilfully blind,” he answered, draw- 
ing his chair a little nearer to hers, and lowering his voice with a 
touch of tenderness. “But surely—surely you cannot think that 
I came to Pallanza on Miss Ransome’s account.” 

“TI might not have thought so had you been a less frequent 
visitor in this room, where you have come—pardon me for saying 
so—very much of your own accord. I don’t think it was quite 
delicate or honourable to come here so often, to be so continually 
in the society of a frank, impressionable girl, unless you had some 
deeper feeling for her than casual admiration.” 

‘Mrs. Greswold, upon my honour I have never in the whole 
course of my acquaintance with Miss Ransome by one word or tone 
implied any warmer feeling than that which you call casual 
admiration.” 

“And youare not attached to her ? you do not cherish the hope 
of winning her for your wife ?” asked Mildred, seriously, looking 
at him with earnest eyes. 

That calm, grave look chilled him to the core of his heart. His 
brow flushed, his eyes grew dark and troubled. He felt as if the 
crisis of his life were approaching, and so far augury was un- 
favourable. 

‘“*T have never cherished any such hope; I never shall.” 

“Then why have you come here so continually ?” 

“For God’s sake do not ask me that question! The time has 
not come.” 
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“ Yes, Mr. Castellani, the time has come. The question should 
have been asked sooner. You have compromised Miss Ransome 
by your meaningless assiduities. You have compromised me, for 
I ought to have taken better care of her than to allow an acquaint- 
ance of so ambiguous a character. But I am very glad that I 
have spoken, and that you have replied plainly. From to-day 
your visits must cease. We shall go to the Engadine in a few 
days. Let me beg that you will not happen to be travelling in 
the same direction.” 

Mildred was deeply indignant. She had cheapened her hus- 
band’s niece—-Gilbert Ransome’s co-heiress—a girl whom half the 
young men in London would have considered a prize in the matri- 
monial market ; and this man, who had haunted her at home and 
abroad for the last seven or eight weeks, dared now to tell her 
that his attentions were motiveless, so far as her niece was 
concerned. 

“Oh, Mildred, do not banish me,” he cried, passionately. 
“You must have understood. You must know that it is you, and 
you only, for whom I care; you, whose presence makes life lovely 
for me, in whose absence I am lost and wretched. You have 
wrung my secret from me. I did not mean to offend. I would 
have respected your strange widowhood. I would have waited 
half a lifetime. Only to see you, to be near you—your slave, your 
proud, too happy slave ; that was all I would have asked. Why 
may not that be? Why may I not come and go, like the sum- 
mer wind that breathes round you, like the flowers that look in 
at your window—faithful as your dog, patient asold Time? Why 
may it not be, Mildred ?” 

She stood up suddenly before him, white to the lips, and with 
cold contempt in those eyes which he had seen so lovely with the 
light of affection when they had looked at her husband. She 
looked at him unfalteringly, as she might have looked at a worm. 
Anger had made her pale, but that: was all. 

“You must have had a strange experience of women before you 
would dare to talk to any honest woman in such a strain as this, 
Mr. Castellani,” she said. “I will not lower myself so far as to 
tell you what I think of your conduct. Miss Ransome shall know 
the kind of person whose society she has endured. I must beg 
that you will consider yourself as much a stranger to her as to me, 
from to-day.” 

She moved towards the bell; but he intercepted her. 

“You are very cruel,” he said; “but the day will come when 
you will be sorry that you rejected the most devoted love that 
was ever offered to woman in order to be true to broken bonds.” 

“ They are not broken. They will hold me to my dying hour.” 

“ Yes, to a madman and a murderer.” 


(To be continurd.) 





LOPE DE VEGA AND CERVANTES. 


By JOSEPH FORSTER. 


O compare Lope de Vega with Cervantes appears on the surface 
absurd. A novel of character by Lope de Vega would not 
have compared favourably with one by Cervantes; but a comedy 
by the latter, so far as invention, intrigue and stage “ go” are 
concerned, could not and did not stand its ground against one by 
the former. 

Shakespeare’s plays stand out in the boldest relief when com- 
pared with the best work of his contemporaries ; but his poems do 
not bear comparison with Milton and Spenser. 

Lope de Vega’s dramatic works deal with the mere outside of life, 
Cervantes’ immortal “ Don Quixote ” searches into the depths of 
life and passion. We find in it some of the broad humanity, the 
rich humour, the genial tolerance of human weakness and folly 
that make Shakespeare the never-failing delight of the whole 
world. Cervantes’ genius had attained a ripe perfection before he 
produced his masterpiece. All his other works were so much pre- 
paratory training. <A work like “ Don Quixote ” is for all time and 
all nations, and does not spring up like a reed. The genius of 
Lope de Vega was ripe at once. It was not the result of deep 
study and profound reflection. It was the success of a day, and 
his best plays were written almost as rapidly as they were 
performed. 

This is what his friend and contemporary, Montalvon, says of 
the almost miraculous rapidity of his productive powers :— His 
pen was unable to keep pace with his mind, as he invented even 
more than his hand was capable of transcribing. He wrote a comedy 
in two days, which it would not be easy to copy out in the time. 
At Toledo, he wrote fifteen acts in fifteen days, which made five 
comedies. These he read at a private house, where Maestro Joseph 
Valdebieso was present and was witness of the whole; but, because 
this is variously related, I will mention what I myself know from my 
own knowledge. Roque de Figueroa, the writer for the theatre at 
Madrid, was at such a loss for comedies that the doors of the Theatre 
De la Cruz were shut ; and, as it was in the Carnival, he was so 
anxious upon the subject that Lope and myself agreed to compose 
a joint comedy as fast as possible. It was the ‘Tercera Orden de 
San Francisco,’ and it is the very one in which Arias acted the 
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part of the saint more naturally than was ever witnessed on the 
stage. The first act fell to Lope’s lot, and the second to mine ; 
we dispatched these in two days, and the third was divided into 
eight leaves each. As it was bad weather, I remained in his house 
that night, and, knowing that I could not equal him in execution, 
I had a fancy to beat him in the dispatch of the business ; for this 
purpose I got up at two o’clock, and at eleven had completed my 
share of the work. I immediately went out to look for him, and 
found him very deeply occupied with an orange tree that had been 
frost-bitten in the night. Upon my asking him how he had gone 
on with his task, he answered: ‘I set about it at five; but I 
finished the act an hour ago; took a bit of ham for breakfast ; 
wrote an epistle of fifty triplets ; and have watered the whole of 
the garden, which has not alittle fatigued me.’ Then, taking out 
the papers, he read me the eight leaves and the triplets; a cir- 
cumstance that would have astonished me, had I not known the 
fertility of his genius and the dominion he had over the rhymes 
of our language.” 

Lope de Vega’s fame was so enormous that it became a synonym 
for every kind of excellence, so that people talked of a Lope 
melon, a Lope cigar, a Lope horse, as perfect specimens of their 
kind. Lope de Vega’s reputation was not ephemeral in Spain. 
He is still read and acted there. In spite of this prodigious popu- 
larity and success, he was unable to bestow a dowry on his 
daughter. The bridegroom was noble, but so poor that he could 
not marry her without one. 

In this difficulty, the poet addressed the king in the following 
terms: 

‘‘ Lope says, sire, that he served your grandfather with his sword. 
He did nothing remarkable then, and has since done less; but he 
showed his zeal and his courage. He served your father with his 
pen. If it has not carried your father’s name and praises from one 
end of the world to the other, it is the fault of his want of talent, 
not a deficiency of zeal. Lope has a daughter, and he isold. The 
Muses have made him honoured, but poor. Assist me ; I am en- 
deavouring to get my child a husband. Spare me, O great Philip, 
a slight portion of your riches, and may you have more gold and 
diamonds than I have rhymes.” 

The king gave a handsome dowry in response to this appeal. 

* % te * * 


Cervantes, the Shakespeare of Spain, led a life of the most 
romantic and adventurous kind. In fact, no novelist has ever in- 
vented a story as fascinating and varied as the bare facts of his 
most extraordinary life. He was a soldier, a dramatist, a patriot, 
a slave; and after producing, perhaps, the greatest novel ever 
written, a work which is the glory of Spanish literature and a 
delight to the civilized world, he died poor and neglected. 

His family was noble and was first settled in Galicia, from 
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whence it moved to Castille. Cervantes was born in 1549. His 
family, although honourable, was very poor, but he received a 
liberal education. He became a page, chamberlain and, after- 
wards, a soldier, and fought at the naval battle of Lepanto, 
“ Where,” he said, “I lost my left hand by an arquebuse under 
the conquering banner of the son of that thunderbolt of war, 
Charles V., of happy memory.” 

He also distinguished himself at the siege of Tunis, and, later, 
was taken prisoner by a Barbary corsair, and was kept in cruel 
captivity for five years at Algiers. It was customary with the 
Algerines to treat their prisoners according to their supposed rank 
and expected ransom. The avarice of the masters sometimes 
alleviated the lot of the Christian slaves; but, unfortunately for 
Cervantes, he was treated with extreme severity, in order to com- 
pel him to obtain ransom from his friends, while he, the very soul 
of independence, tried to escape to avoid trespassing on their 
resources. The interest of the Moors was to pretend to believe 
that their captives were of exalted rank and position, in order to 
obtain a bigger ransom. Dr. Sosa, a Christian captive, gives the 
following account of his experience. 

“What are we to think of the depth of their infernal devices, 
when, out of me, who am only a poor clergyman, they have 
already, upon their own authority, made a bishop; and soon after- 
wards, secretary to his Holiness, his Great Councillor and 
Plenipotentiary ; nay, closeted me together with his Holiness 
for eight hours a day, treating together of most grave and weighty 
matters connected with the interests of Christendom. When I 
denied having ever attained to such great honours, they made me 
a cardinal. When that also I disclaimed, they declared me to be 
Governor of Castelnuovo, at Naples ; and, as that would not serve 
their turn, they made me father confessor and master, as they 
call me, to the Queen of Spain. To establish this fact, as they 
stoutly maintain it, they have not scrupled to suborn both Turks 
and Moors who should affirm it ; and there were not wanting bad 
Christians, in their house, as well as out of it, who, the better 
to please my master, averred that they knew it to be the case ; 
nay, so great is their impudence as almost to confound me, for 
they brought forward some Turks, lately escaped from Naples 
who, being confronted with me, declared that they had been en- 
gaged in my service when Governor of Castelnuovo, at Naples, as 
cooks and scullions. In the same way, they have made another 
captive, a great lord, a most wealthy Knight of Malta, a relation of 
the first noblemen and prelates of Italy and Portugal ; and poor 
Juan Botto, who is now at my elbow, is not only a very rich man, 
but a celebrated Knight of Malta; and our friend Antonio Garces, 
one of the most distinguished nobles in Portugal.” 

In one of Cervantes’ novels he makes Ricardo give an account 
of this notable custom in the story of his adventures. His master, 
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Fetale, is always complimenting him upon his exalted rank, and 
telling him that, from a sense of honour, he should pay a high 
ransom. He tells him that it is not becoming his rank to remain 
an idle and inglorious captive, and laughs at the repeated 
disclaimers of his prisoner. Unfortunately, when Cervantes was 
captured he had in his possession letters of introduction from 
public personages of the day, which caused him to be highly 
valued. This led to cruel sufferings, inflicted in the expectation of 
obtaining a heavy ransom. He was sentenced to be imprisoned in a 
place called the Baths. The Moorish dungeons had three depths 
of caverns, like underground granaries. In mockery of the light 
of heaven, there was one small window, and that was crossed with 
iron bars. The sun and air never entered this awful place. The 
only sights were harrowing; the only company was that of 
convicts, thieves, murderers and the lowest Moorish rabble ; and 
the sounds and voices, mixed with blasphemies and oaths, were 
re-echoed as if from the vaults of the dead. Every sense was 
outraged by the accumulation of horrors that combined to disgust 
and horrify. Hunger, nakedness, thirst, heat, damp and cold, all 
combined to swell the catalogue of their miseries and their woes. 
We can easily picture the sufferings of Cervantes, whose captivity 
was as severe as it was possible even for his Algerian master to 
make it. No wonder that a man so full of energy as Cervantes 
should try again and again to escape from his infernal captivity. 
On four occasions he was on the point of being impaled, hanged, 
or burned alive for his daring attempts to liberate himself and his 
unfortunate comrades. But of all the enterprises which entered 
the imagination of this fearless soldier, the most generous, noble 
and remarkable, as regarded its consequences, made too at a period 
when Europe trembled at the clank of the Ottoman chains, was 
that of rising upon their tyrants and destroying them in the very 
stronghold of their cruelty and their power. 

There is the best authority for believing that, if the good fortune 
of Cervantes had been equal to his courage, perseverance and 
skill, the city of Algiers would have been taken by the Christians, 
for his bold and resolute project aimed at no less a result. More- 
over, if he had not been sold and betrayed by those who undertook 
to assist him in his grand and noble undertaking—to liberate the 
captives of so many lands—his own captivity might have proved 
a fortunate event. 

At last Cervantes returned to Spain, after five years’ slavery at 
Algiers. He returned fired with animosity against the Moors, 
and filled with ardent sympathy for those Christians still in 
slavery. Thus his comedy of“ El Tratode Argel,” “ Los Baiios de 
Argel,” his tale of the Captive in “ Don Quixote,” and that of the 
‘Generous Lover,” were not mere literary works, but charitable 
endeavours to serve the Christian captives, and to excite the public 
sympathy in their favour. 
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I have dwelt fully on this extraordinary experience of Cervantes, 
an experience which brought him into direct contact with the 
lowest classes and the elementary passions of mankind, with a 
view of showing how profound and terrible was his knowledge of 
human character and human passion. 

Before producing his immortal masterpiece, “ Don Quixote,” 
Cervantes wrote a great number of plays which were not successful. 
The following racy account of the rise of the Spanish drama is 
from the pen of Cervantes : 

‘“‘T must entreat your pardon, dear reader, if you should see me in 
this prologue a little overstepping my accustomed modesty. Some 
time since I happened to find myself in company with a few friends 
who were discoursing about comedies and other matters relating 
thereto, and they treated this subject with so much ability and 
refinement that they appeared to me almost to approach perfection. 
They spoke of the man who was the first in Spain to free the 
drama from its swathing bands, and to clothe it with pomp and 
magnificence. As the oldest of the company, I remarked that I 
had frequently heard the great Lope de Rueda recite, a poet 
equally celebrated as a man and asascholar. He was born at 
Seville, and was by trade a goldbeater. Asa pastoral poet he 
had great merit, and in that species of composition no one, before 
or since his time, has surpassed him. Although I could not judge 
of the excellence of his poems, for I was then but a child, yet 
some of them still remain in my memory, and, recalling these at 
a riper age, they appear to me to be worthy of their reputation. 
In the time of this celebrated Spaniard all the apparatus of a 
dramatist and a manager was contained in a bag, and consisted of 
four white cloaks bordered with gilt leather, for shepherds, four 
beards and wigs, and four crooks, more or less. The dramas were 
mere dialogues, or eclogues, between two or three shepherds and 
a shepherdess, and these conversations were enlivened and pro- 
longed by two or three interludes, in which negresses were 
introduced as confederates or go-betweens ; and, occasionally, some 
clowns and Biscayans made their appearance. At this time there 
was no scenery, there were no combats between Moors and 
Christians, on horseback and on foot; no trap-doors by which 
figures might appear to rise out of the earth. The stage was 
merely composed of four square blocks of wood, upon which 
rested five or six planks, so as to elevate the actors a foot or 
two above the ground. No angels or spirits descended in 
clouds from heaven. The sole ornament of the theatre was 
an old curtain, supported at both ends by strings, which sepa- 
rated the dressing-room from the audience. At the back were 
placed the musicians, who sang, without any guitar, some ancient 
ballad. 

*‘ Lope de Rueda at last died, and, on account of his celebrity 
and excellence, was buried between the two choirs in the great 
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church of Cordova, where he lies in the same place in which that 
renowned madman Luis Lopez is interred.” 

Before quitting the father of the Spanish drama, I will introduce 
his celebrated and amusing proverb, “ The Olives.” 

THE OLIVES. 
Enter Torvuvio, a peasant. (He throws down a bundle of wood.) 

Toruvio. God be with me! What a tempest pursued me 
from the mountain! I thought that the sky would fall down, 
and I daresay my wife has not got my supper ready—confound 
her! Hollah! daughter . . . Menciguela! So, every one 
is asleep in Zamora? . . . Do you hear me? 

Enter MENCIGUELA. 

MencI. Good heavens! Father, are you going to break open 
the door ? 

Toruvio. There’s a chatterbox! There’s a tongue! 

And where is your mother, seniora ? 
Menci. She is at one of the neighbours’. 
Toruvio. Deuce take her and you! Go and fetch her. 
Enter AGUEDA. 

AGuEDA. Now then, my lord, what next ? Because you have 
returned home with a wretched bundle of wood, there’ll be no 
bearing with you. 

Toruvio. So! This bundle seems a trifle to your ladyship; 
but I swear before heaven it was with the utmost difficulty, with 
the assistance of your godchild, that I could lift it on my shoulders. 

AGuEDA. Well, be itso . . . But how wet you are! 

Toruvio. I have just had some soup of water. Come, 
wife, let me have something to eat. 

AacuEepA. And what the devil would you have me give you? 
I have nothing. 

MEncI. Father, how wet the wood is. 

Torvvio. Wet indeed! yet your mother will swear it’s only dew. 

AauEDA. Run, child, run, and dress a couple of eggs for your 
father’s supper, and prepare his bed. (Hit MENCIGUELA.) Now, 
I’m certain, husband, that you haven’t thought of planting that 
olive-tree which I asked you to plant. 

Toruvio. And what should have kept me so late, but plant- 
ing it. 

AGUEDA. That’s well, and where have you planted it ? 

Torvuvio. Down there by the fig-tree . . . youremember? 

there where I kissed you one day. 
Enter MENCIGUELA. 

MeEnci. Father, you can come to supper; it’s quite ready. 

AGuEDA. Husband, do you know what I’ve been thinking ? 
The branch of the olive-tree which you have just planted will 
furnish us in six.or seven years’ time with four or five measures of 
olives; and by planting a branch here and there you will have a 
fine field of them . . . in five and twenty or thirty years. 
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Torvuvio. That’s true, wife ; how surprised every one will be! 

AGuEDA. Look here, my man; do you know what I’ve been 
thinking? I will gather the olives; you will carry them to 
market on our donkey, and Menciguela will sell them. But 
remember, child, my strict orders that you don’t sell them under 
two reals of Castille for each peck. 

Toruvio. Eh? Two reals of Castille? You have no con- 
science. It will be enough if we ask fourteen or fifteen dineros 
the peck. 

AGuEDA. Hold your tongue. The tree is of the very rarest 
kind ; it is from Cordova. 

Toruvio. Well, suppose it is; the price I named is enough. 

AGUEDA. To-day youdistract me . . . hold your tongue? 
Look here, child, you heard me say that the very least you must 
ask is two reals. 

Toruvio. The devil,two reals! . . . Come here, my child ; 
how much will you ask ? 

Menci. As much as you please, father. 

Torvuvio. Fourteen or fifteen dineros. 

MEncI. Very well, father. 

AGUEDA. Very well, indeed! Come here, child ; how much do 
you intend to ask ? 

MeEnci. Whatever you please, mother. 

AGUEDA. Two reals of Castille. 

Toruvio (furious.) What! two reals? I promise you, child, 
that if you do not ask what I bid you, I shall hold myself ready 
to give you two hundred stripes. How much will you ask, now ? 

Menci. What you told me, father. 

Toruvio. Fourteen or fifteen dineros. 

Menci. Yes, father. 

AcuEpA. Yes, father? Take that (beating her), and that ; 
and do as I bid you. 

Toruvio. Leave the child alone. 

Menct. Oh, mother! Oh, father! don’t kill me! 

Enter Atosa, a neighbour. 

ALoja. What’s this, neighbours? Why do you beat your 
child thus ? j 

AGuEpA. Ah, sir, this wretched man pretends to sell things 
under price, and ruin his family. . . . Some olives as big as 
walnuts ! 

Toruvio. I swear by the bones of my ancestors they are notas 
big as millet-seeds. 

AGUEDA. Yes, they are. 

Toruvio. No, they are not. 

Atoya. Come, neighbour, be good enough to go in; I will 
undertake to arrange this matter. [Hait AGUEDA.] Now, Toruvio, 
explain. Bring out your olives, that I may see and measure 
them; and I will promise to buy them all. 
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Toruvio. But the olives are not in the house; as yet they are 
only in the ground. 

Atoja. Then bring them here; you may be sure I will give 
you a fair price. 

MeEncI. My mother says she will have two reals a peck. 

Atoja. That’s enormously dear. 

Toruvio. Does it not seem so to you? 

MENcI. My father only asks fourteen dineros. 

Atosa. Show me a sample. 

Toruvio. A sample? God bless me, you won’t understand. 
To-day I planted an olive tree, and my wife says that in six or 
seven years hence it will yield us four or five measures; that she 
will gather them, I will carry them to market, and our daughter 
sell them, and the price is to be two realsapeck. I say, no; she 
says, yes: and there is a dispute and a row. 

Atoya. What a pleasant subject for a dispute! Whoever 
heard the like? The olives are scarcely planted, and they cause 
the poor girl to cry. 

Mencr. Does it not look absurd, sir ? 

Toruvio. Don’t cry, my child. That girl, sir, is worth her 
weight in gold. Go and prepare supper, and I will buy you a 
frock from the money we get from our first olives. 

ALosa. And you go home too, neighbour, and live in peace 
with your wife. 

Toruvio. Adieu, sir. [Hxit, with his daughter. ] 

ALosA. Well, we certainly do see strange things in this world. 
The olives have not grown, and yet they have caused quarrels! 


Toresume Cervantes’ vivid sketch :—* Naharro, a native of Toledo, 
succeeded to Lope de Rueda. He attained a great celebrity, more 
especially in his representations of a busy, meddling poltroon. 
Naharro added something to the stage decorations, and changed 
the bag in which the wardrobe was contained, for trunks and 
portmanteaux. He introduced the music upon the stage, which 
had formerly been placed in the background ; and he took away 
the actors’ beards; for, until his time, no actor dared to appear 
without a false beard. He, on the contrary, wished all his actors 
to appear undisguised, with the exception of those who represented 
old men, or changed their characters. He was a great inventor ; 
he invented scenes, clouds, thunder, lightning, challenges and com- 
bats, but nothing of this kind was carried to the perfection which, at 
this day, we behold (and it is here that I must trespass upon my 
modesty), until the time when the theatre of Madrid exhibited 
the ‘Captives of Algiers,’ which is my own composition, as are 
also ‘Numantia’ and the ‘ Naval Engagement.’ 

“Tt was then that I made an attempt to reduce the comedies 
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of five acts to three, and I was the first to represent the phantoms 
of the imagination, and the hidden thoughts of the soul, by intro- 
ducing figures of them upon the stage, with the universal applause 
of the spectators. I composed, during this period, from twenty to 
thirty dramas, all of which were represented without a single 
cucumber, or orange, or any other missile, usually aimed at bad 
comedians, being flung at the actors’ heads. They proceeded 
through their parts without hisses, without confusion, and with- 
out clamour. I was at length occupied with other matters, and I 
laid down my pen and forsook the drama. In the meantime that 
prodigy, Lope de Vega, appeared, and immediately assumed the 
dramatic crown. He seduced under his dominion all the farce 
writers, and filled the world with excellent and well-combined 
comedies, of which he wrote so many, that they could not be com- 
prised in ten thousand pages. Whatis no less surprising, he him- 
self saw them all represented, or was credibly informed that they 
had been so. All his rivals together have not written a moiety of 
what he himself achieved alone.” 

When Cervantes speaks of his own dramatic work in hisold age, 
his simplicity and gaiety is very touching, because he was evi- 
dently deeply wounded at the neglect of his plays. 

‘Some years ago,” he says, “ I returned to the ancient occupa- 
tion of my leisure hours; and, imagining that the age had not 
passed away in which I used to hear the sound of praise, I again 
began to write comedies. The birds, however, had flown from 
their nest. I could find no manager to ask for my plays, though 
they knew that I had written them. I threw them, therefore, 
into the corner of a trunk, and condemned them to obscurity. A 
bookseller then told me that be would have bought them from me, 
had he not been told by a celebrated author that much depend- 
ence might be placed upon my prose, but none upon my poetry. 
To say the truth, this information mortified me much. I said to 
myself, ‘Cervantes, I am certainly either changed, or the world, 
contrary to its custom, has grown wiser, for in past times, I used 
to meet with praise.” I read my comedies anew, together with 
some interludes, which I had placed with them. I found that they 
were not so bad, but that they might pass from what this author 
called darkness, into what others might perhaps term noon-day. 
I was angry, and sold them to the bookseller, who has now printed 
them. They have paid me tolerably; and I have pocketed my 
money with pleasure, and without troubling myself about the 
opinions of the actors ; I was willing to make them as excellent as 
I could, and if, dear reader, thou findest anything in them good, 
I pray thee when thou meetest any other calumniator, to tell him 
to amend his manners, and not to judge so severely, since, after 
all, the plays contain not any incongruities, or striking faults.” 

It may appear very daring to compare the author of “ Don 
Quixote ” with Aschylus ; but “ Numantia” may be compared with 
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the “ Persians” for the burning intensity of its patriotism. The 
city of Numantia is attacked by the Romans, and the heroic de- 
fenders prefer death in any form to surrender to the hated enemy. 


‘‘ Numantia only, careless of her blood, 

Has dared to draw her shining sword and strike 
For that old liberty she long has cherished. 
But now, oh grief! her time of doom is near ; 
Her fatal hour approaches, and her life 

Is waning to its close ; but her bright fame 
Shall still survive, and, like the phenix, burst 
More glorious from her ashes.” 


* * * * * 


In one of Cervantes’ novels Asturiano goes to market for the 
purpose of buying an ass. 

‘“* He examined a great many, but did not meet with one that 
took his fancy. A gipsy followed him about, and endeavoured to 
persuade him that he had one that would exactly suit him, but 
Asturiano thought it was too small and weak, although he 
appeared to be very lively; besides, he mistrusted the gipsy; in 
addition, some one pointed out to him that the ass moved so 
briskly because quicksilver had been put into his ears. The man 
who told him this had his own views, for, a moment afterwards, 
he whispered to Asturiano that, if he was seeking for an animal fit 
to carry water, he had, in a meadow near, the finest ass he ever 
saw in his life. ‘Follow me,’ said he, ‘I will only take you a few 
steps. Asturiano consented, and the other seized him by the arm, 
like an old friend, and led him to a large field, where they found 
a number of water-carriers watching their asses graze. Asturiano 
approved of the animal, and counted down twelve ducats for the 
ass and trappings necessary for the occupation of a water-carrier. 
There was vast delight amongst the water-carriers when they 
made the acquaintance of their new associate ; they congratulated 
Asturiano on becoming a member of their body, and all assured 
him that he had obtained a most valuable animal ; for, ‘ be assured,’ 
added they, ‘ that the man from whom you bought him, now about 
to return to his own country, has gained in one yéar two full suits 
of clothes and the twelve ducats which you have just paid him, 
besides having fed and supported himself and his ass very credit- 
ably.’ Four of the water-carriers now agreed to play at the game 
of prime, and immediately seated themselves on the grass, the 

round serving for a table, and their cloaks fora carpet. Asturiano 
placed himself to overlook them, and was greatly surprised to find 
how high they played. The stakes ran high; two of the players 
in a short time lost their all and withdrew. The seller of the ass 
had a great desire to try his fortune, but as he thought the game 
would be awkward with only three players, he said to Asturiano 
that if he would make the fourth, he would stake a few ducats. 
Asturiano, who never willingly broke up a party, and was a skilful 
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player, readily agreed to play. They seated themselves on the 
grass, and the game went on so rapidly that in less than an hour 
Asturiano had lost seven or eight crowns of gold. 

‘“‘¢ You havea great superiority over me, said he to his opponents, 
‘but no matter; I have no more money about me, but I have my 
ass, and I will stake him, if you please ; he is, as you well know, 
strong and valuable, and I will either lose him or recover my un- 
fortunate crowns.’ 

“ Asturiano was taken at his word, and it was arranged that 
they should play for the ass by quarters. He was most for- 
tunate at the beginning of the play, but his first gains were soon 
retaken by his opponents, and he lost one quarter of his donkey ; 
this was soon followed by the loss of another quarter ; in fact, in a 
short time he lost the four quarters, and the man who won them- 
was the very man who had just sold him the animal. 

“¢So you return again to me, my dear ass!’ said the winner, 
laughing. ‘Come then, my profitable companion, my dear little 
Mexico! But I shall not be thy master; I shall sell thee again 
on the first good opportunity.’ 

“‘ Then he rose to take possession of his beloved donkey. 

“¢ Stop ! stop there, my friend! ’ exclaimed Asturiano, ‘ do not be 
in such a hurry to seize the sacrifice ; the ass is not wholly yours. 
I know well that I have lost four quarters of the animal, and that 
those four quarters belong to you. I do not dispute that fact, and 
you may take them away whenever you please, but the ass’s tail 
belongs to me, as I have not yet staked that.’ 

“ This statement made all the water-carriers shout with laughter. 

“You may laugh as much as you like,’ continued Asturiano, 
gravely, ‘ but I have not lost the tail of my ass, and he who will 
have it must first win it.’ 

“‘¢ What !’ exclaimed the water-carrier ; ‘ how can that be ? When 
we sell a sheep, for example, we do not separate the tail. Does 
not the tail belong to one of the hind quarters ?’ 

“¢That is true, replied Asturiano, ‘with respect to sheep in 
general, but I maintain it is wholly false with regard to the sheep 
of Barbary. Those sheep have really five quarters, and the tail 
forms the fifth. It is true,’ continued he, ‘that when they sell 
sheep alive, they sell the whole together, that is, all the five quar- 
ters, but my ass has only been played for; he has not been sold at 
all; I never thought of hazarding his tail, and surely no person 
can possibly tell, better than myself, what my intentions were in 
this respect. Give me, then, the tail, and take the four quarters. 
That each should have his own is quite right, and if any one 
attempts to act otherwise he must first settle with me. I know 
very well how to protect my right, and I mean to do it. Your 
number renders you powerful,’ said he to the water-carriers, with 
an angry countenance, ‘ but if your number were ten times greater, 
if you were all the water-carriers in the world, I would have you 
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know that I don’t fear you. I say, in addition, that if you were 
to offer me the value of the tail ten times told I would not take 
it. I will have the tail itself, and nothing else, so that you have 
only to dismember the ass this instant,so that I may have my 
tail.’ 

“He threw his cap into the air, showed them a glittering 
dagger under his cloak, and, putting himself in the posture of a 
man ready to fight, he appeared so formidable to the water-carriers, 
that not one amongst them dared to move. 

“‘¢ What do you intend to do ?’ inquired one of the men of the 
winner of the four quarters of the donkey. ‘ Asturiano may not 
be quite right, but, at the same time, he is not altogether wrong, 
as the point in dispute ought to have been well understood before 
the game began.’ 

“ Pressed on all sides, by one and the other, the general opinion 
being that it was better for the winner to play one of the quarters 
against the tail, rather than risk his life for such a trifle, he agreed 
at last to this proposal. This was just what Asturiano wanted, 
and, seeing his opponent somewhat frightened, he, in a friendly 
manner, shook him cordially by both hands, and they again seated 
themselves to continue the game. The stake was for the tail 
against one quarter. Asturiano won it; he won another imme- 
diately after; in short, he won back his ass. Never was a man 
more astonished than the water-carrier. 

“¢ You have won back your ass,’ said he to Asturiano. ‘I do not 
know how it has happened ; but I would rather that you should 
win him than see my old companion cut to pieces. Let us play 
for the money.’ 

“¢T have done,’ said Asturiano. ‘I am satisfied; I care not for 
the loss of my golden crowns, but I will not again hazard the loss 
of my ass, as your “ dear little Mexico ” will produce me a livelihood.’ 

“ But Asturiano could not resist their urgent importunities to 
play again, and he continued to play so successfully, that he did 
not leave even half a real to the water-carrier. It is impossible to 
describe the mortification and despair of this ruined knave, whom 
nothing could console.” 

I must not dwell further on Cervantes’ minor works, but will 
pass to his great masterpiece, “ Don Quixote.” 

This work contains the hoarded experience of a life. It was 
written when its author was declining in years. No young man 
could have written it, because no young man can be a master, 
especially of humour and of human nature. Don Quixote himself 
is a character of the most complex kind. His single-heartedness, 
his enthusiasm, his utter want of the sense of the ridiculous, his 
power of adding romantic charms and romantic attributes to a 
frowsy servant girl, are developed and used by the author with a 
variety of power that has never been equalled. Don Quixote’s life 
is entirely in the imagination; this enables him to see — in 
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windmills, beauty and refinement in coarseness and vulgarity, and 
poetry, wisdom and genius in bombastic and absurd works on 
chivalry, love and knight-errantry. To emphasize the romantic 
and preposterous exaltation of the mad gentleman of La Mancha, 
we have his coarse, vulgar, practical, almost grovelling squire, 
Sancho Panza. The master lives in the clouds; Sancho is most 
at home in the mud. Everything that can be done to bring out 
the contrast between these two characters is done in the most 
amusing and affecting manner. No extracts could convey to the 
reader the adventures of the master and man at the inn, a very 
vulgar inn, too, which Don Quixote takes for an enchanted castle, 
in spite ofthe smell of rancid oil and garlic, and where, as a climax 
to all the other piled-up absurdities, poor Sancho, who is short and 
fat, is tossed in a blanket. Don Quixote always expresses himself 
in a stilted and oratorical manner; Sancho’s language is of the 
coarsest kind, and is interlarded with the vulgarest illustrations 
and proverbs. His master is tall, attenuated, in fact, merely skin 
and bone, his face is long, his nose prominent, his eyes hollow and 
very bright; Sancho, on the contrary, is short, fat, his face is 
round, eyes small and pig-like, mouth large and coarse, nose 
nothing to speak of; in fact, it is a contrast between the poetical 
gone mad and the coarsest realism. 

This work was the delight of Spain ; it was read with shouts of 
laughter by the king and the peasant. Poor Don Quixote is a 
type of the fatal results which follow the possession of romantic 
feelings and enthusiasm without common-sense to guide and 
control them. On the other hand, and that is the priceless lesson 
of the book, his man Sancho Panza shows what the mere worship 
of ease and vulgar prudence will degrade a man to. Ifthe en- 
thusiasm and mad exaltation of Don Quixote could have been 
combined with a little of the vulgar self-love of Sancho, one 
extreme might have corrected the other, and we might have had a 
wise gentleman instead of a maniac and a brute. 

Such was the success of this wonderful work that, as Philip 
III. was one afternoon standing in a balcony of his palace at 
Madrid, he observed a student on the banks of the river Man- 
zanares, with a book in his hand, which delighted him so much 
that, every now and then, he broke into an ecstasy of laughter. 
The king looked at him and, turning to his courtiers, said, 
“That man is either mad or reading ‘ Don Quixote.’ ” 

Although the king thought so highly of this great work, its 
author was bowed down by poverty and infirmities, and nothing 
was done for him by the king or his courtiers. 

The last glimpse I have time for of the life of Cervantes is 
from his own inimitable pen, and is taken from the preface to the 
“‘ Labours of Persiles and Sigismunda,” which was published by 
the author’s widow. 

“ It happened afterwards, dear reader, that as two of my friends 
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and myself were coming from Esquivias, a place famous for twenty 
reasons, but more especially for its illustrious families and for its 
excellent wines, I heard a man coming behind us, whipping his 
nag with all his might, and seemingly very desirous of overtaking 
us. Presently he called out to us to stop, which we did; and 
when he came up he turned out to be a country student, dressed 
in brown, with spatterdashes and round-toed shoes. He had a 
sword in a huge sheath, and a band tied with tape. He had 
indeed but two tapes, so that nis band got out of its place, which 
he took great pains to rectify. 

‘“‘¢ Doubtless,’ said he, ‘ sefors, you are in quest of some office 
or some prebend at the court of my lord of Toledo, or from the 
king, if I may judge from the celerity with which you get along; 
for, in good truth, my ass has hitherto had the fame of a good 
trotter, and yet he could not overtake you.’ 

“One of my companions answered, ‘It is the steed of Senior 
Miguel de Cervantes that is the cause of it, for he is very quick 
in his paces.’ 

“ Scarcely had the student heard the name of Cervantes than, 
throwing himself off his ass, while his cloak-bag tumbled on one 
side and his portmanteau on the other, and his bands covered his 
face, he sprang towards me and, seizing me by the hand, 
exclaimed : 

“¢This, then, is the famous one-handed author, the merriest 
of all writers, the favourite of the Muses!’ As for me, when I 
heard him pouring forth all these praises, I thought myself bound 
to answer him; so, embracing his neck, by which I contrived to 
pull off his bands altogether, I said, ‘I am indeed that Cervantes, 
sehor, but not the favourite of the Muses, nor the other fine 
things which you have said of me. Pray mount your ass again, 
and let us converse together for the small remainder of our 
journey.’ The good student did as I desired. We then drew bit 
and proceeded at a more moderate pace. As we rode on, we 
talked of my illness, but the student gave me little hope, saying: 

**<It is an hydropsy, which all the water in the ocean, if you 
could drink it, would not cure; you must drink less, Senor 
Cervantes, and not forget to eat, for that alone can cure you.’ 

‘“*¢ Many other people,’ said I, ‘ have told me the same thing, 
but it is impossible for me not to drink as if I had been born for 
nothing but drinking. My life is pretty nearly ended, and, to 
judge by the quickness of my pulse, I cannot live longer than 
next Sunday. You have made acquaintance with me at a very 
unfortunate time, as I fear I shall not live to show my gratitude 
to you for your obliging conduct.’ 

“Such was our conversation when we arrived at the bridge of 
Toledo, over which I was to pass, while he followed another route 
by the bridge of Segovia. 

“As to my future history, I leave that to the care of fame. 
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My friends, no doubt, will be very anxious to narrate it, and I 
shall have great pleasure in hearing it. I embraced him anew, 
and repeated the offer of my services. 

“He spurred his ass, and left me as ill inclined to prosecute my 
journey as he was well disposed to go on his; he had, however, 
supplied my pen with ample materials for pleasantry. But all 
times are not the same. Perhaps the day may yet arrive when, 
taking up the thread which I am now compelled to break, I may 
complete what is now wanting, and what I would fain tell. But 
adieu to gaiety, adieu to humour, adieu, my pleasant friends. I 
must now die, and I wish for nothing better than speedily to see 
you—well contented in another world.” 

Such was the calm, philosophical gaiety with which this long- 
suffering heroic man and Christian contemplated his approaching 
death ; and, in the words of Sismondi, it may be safely asserted 
that this unaffected fortitude was characteristic of “the soldier 
who fought so valiantly at Lepanto, and who so firmly supported 
his five years’ captivity in Algiers.” 

Cervantes died at Madrid in 1616. It is, perhaps, interesting 
to mention that he was a contemporary of Shakespeare, so that 
the two greatest humorists the world has produced were living 
at the same time. 

The following is Cervantes’ description of his own personal 
appearance. He supposes, in his preface to his “ Exemplary 
Novels,” that one of his friends was going to engrave his portrait 
for the frontispiece, and that the following inscription was to 
accompany it: 

‘“‘ Him whom you see here, with aquiline visage, chestnut hair, 
his forehead high and open, with lively, animated eyes, his nose 
curved though well proportioned, a silver beard (though not 
twenty years ago it was all golden), large moustachios, a small 
mouth, but few teeth, and those so bad and ill-assorted that they 
don’t care to preserve harmony with each other, a body neither 
fat nor lean, neither tall nor short, a clear complexion, rather 
light than brown, a little stooping in the shoulders and not very 
light of foot—that is the author of ‘ Galatea,’ and of ‘Don 
Quixote de la Mancha,’ and of other works which run through 
the streets as if they had lost their way, and, perhaps, without 
the name of their master.... He is commonly called Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra; and, lastly, as this occasion has failed me, 
and I may remain blank without cutting a figure, it becomes 
necessary that I should make myself known by my tongue, which, 
though lisping, will be at no loss to say truths which can be well 
understood by signs.” 

The following passage, on the place of burial of Cervantes, is 
from the pen of a Spanish author, Navarette : 

“The misfortunes which pursued Cervantes during his life 
seemed to follow him even into the tomb, and to conceal the 
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spot where he lay in the silent seclusion of the cloisters. The 
same doubt and uncertainty which attached to the circumstances 
of the daughter extended to the fate of the father; the actual 
spot where they repose must ever remain unknown, but the 
obscurity in which so interesting a fact remains involved cannot, 
fortunately, diminish the lustre of that fame which fills the world, 
and it should rather act as an inducement to his grateful country- 
men to repair, as far as may be, the injustice of fortune and of 
his contemporaries, by erecting to him a monument every way 
worthy of his genius, which is yet to be done.” 

At last the gentle, loving soul, in which there was no gall, 
passed away from an ungrateful world which knew not how to 
value him. He added largely to the sum of human happiness, 
and, although he was poor, he was happy in the possession of a 
noble, loving heart ; and, in his life and death, proved the truth 
of the divine words “that the kingdom of Heaven is within.” 
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*¢ \]7 OT two hours to live...’ 

I heard them sayit. The grave-faced, solemn-voiced men 
summoned here in haste to my bedside. ‘Not two hours to 
live...” 

What think you, my sisterhood of Fashion? How if you, like 
me, lay helpless beneath the stroke of the Avenger, with no time 
for what good people call “ preparation ”—not even such prepara- 
tion as would destroy the petits secrets in the dressing-table 
drawers, or the compromising letters that bespeak a “ fashionable 
flirtation.” 

“‘ Not two hours to live... 

I lay there helpless as a chained log and heard it—lay there 
amidst the luxury and beauty of my beautiful chamber —help- 
less, inert.... The only sound that in any way roused me or 
appealed to my numbed senses was a low, hoarse sob—a man’s 
sob in the silence of the room—a sound of sorrow and regret for 
one so worthless as the woman he had called wife. 

That sob startled me. It seemed to set in array all the folly 
and worthlessness of these three past years... all my coldness 
and neglect ... all the pain I had dealt so recklessly ... all the 
patience and tenderness and forbearance with which I had trifled. 
Had he cared so much—and did he care—still ? 

I could not speak...I could not move, and yet my senses 
were strangely acute and my will was battling against 
bodily feebleness. Oh, to rise, for even two brief moments... 
Oh, to secure that fatal packet, and see the free, fierce flames 
destroy its criminating contents. For who would believe, who 
would credit me with nothing worse than folly and vanity, and 
that easy drifting into doing as “ other women” do, that is one 
of a false society’s most fatal and alluring sophistries? Who ? 
Not he, not the husband whose love [ had never valued, 
whose presence I had never voluntarily sought, whose gold 
I had squandered, whose honour I had trifled with... oh, 
surely, surely, not he of all who might learn my folly, when 
I... I, Frances Deverell, should be no more. If I had known 
... if even as I had dressed for to-night’s ball... my last ball— 
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I had known—how easy it would have been to destroy those 
foolish letters ...to have left the court of life without “a stain 
on my character,” as the wise judges say to the acquitted prisoner. 
..- How easy ... Ah, dear Heaven! as if life was not full of such 
ironies ... such easy, easy possibilities that one small untoward 
circumstance is yet all-powerful to overthrow, or turn into bitter 
tragedy. 

Two hours ... How many precious moments had passed since 
I heard that decree? .. . Something already of the allotted space 
had faded into the past, lessening by sure degrees the interval 
between what was, and what would be. The doctors had gone... 
the maid had passed into the adjoining dressing-room.... 
Beside me, his face hidden on the silken coverlet, his strong frame 
convulsed by those suppressed sobs, knelt my husband... and 
there among the lace-edged pillows I lay ; I, Frances Deverell, who 
should soon cease even to be—/—that important and egoistic 
personality whose representative would fain claim for itself the 
care and homage of the universe... since in its arrogance and 
self-sufficiency it lives and breathes with the idea that the 
universe was created specially to supply its wants and minister to 
its desires ! 

They say that to the drowning man all his life flashes back on 
the electric current of memory. In some such fashion all my 
life flashed back to me and overwhelmed me with bitter shame 
and unavailing remorse. Childhood, youth, womanhood, each 
had its record, and each showed to me the same list of wasted 
opportunities, foolish vanities, ignoble pleasures, mis-spent hours. 

. © Two hours more to live!” ... Already they had lessened 
their little span of moments. Already the chill shadow ap- 
proached my scarcely breathing form. Bodily pain had passed. 
Numbed, cold, still, I lay there in the luxurious softly-lighted 
room, and with a sick and awful despair waited .. . waited for my 


doom. 


* # * * * 


As I heard those deep broken sobs, I thought to myself, “ To- 
morrow he will know my falseness... to-morrow he will not 
weep,” and impelled by some awakening force of will, my eyes 
turned to that spot which guarded my secret .. . which held those 
fatal letters—the letters of my lover. 

Oh, why had I treasured them—why had I not destroyed them 
while yet life and health and opportunity were mine! I thought 
of nothing else save of hiding my sin from the eyes of the 
man I had wronged, and the longing and the desire grew intoler- 
able within me, like struggling demons mocking my helplessness, 
and shrieking ever and always in my ear, “ To-morrow—to-morrow 
... the man who has lived and believed in you shall know you as 
you are!” 
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“ Shall know you as you are!” Think of it, my sisters, since 
for you it is I write this warning. Picture to yourselves the one 
dread hour that surely, surely comes to rich and poor alike... 
and while you think, remember that in all your nakedness, your 
cheats and shams and hypocrisies you will be known at last— 
known not to man alone, but to that Great and Majestic and All- 
Wise Being, whom your puny will has mocked, and your faulty 
human reason has arraigned, and your weak and evil human 
nature offended and insulted with every year of its wasted life. 

And while those demon voices mocked and jeered, and while in 
anguish and despair, beyond all power of expression, my torn and 
aching heart: panted and pulsed with vain remorse, a sudden quiet 
fell upon the air and upon me. The voices were stilled... the 
racking sobs no longer burst from the breast of the kneeling man 
. .. his face was hidden on the coverlet, and I...I opened my 
languid, heavy eyes and saw standing beside me a tall and beauti- 
ful figure with face of God-like pity, and eyes whose very look was 
love and tenderness most infinite. I looked and looked, and with 
every wondering glance the deepening sense of peace and rest stole 
over my anguished soul. 

Then the radiant Being bent gently over me, and I felt a touch, 
soft and cocl as dewy rose-leaves, on my brow, and my eyes closed 
with the weariness of approaching sleep—yet, being closed, saw 
vividly and distinctly as ever—indeed more clearly and vividly 
than any bodily vision. 

They saw the whole room and the shadows of dark forms flit- 
ting to and fro, yet kept back and apart now from the circle of 
radiant light that spread around the beautiful form by my side. 
They saw that form, majestic with the majesty and kingliness of 
purity and perfection, and with eyes where dwelt the pitying love 
of that great Soul of Love, whose empire is of all and over all. 

How pitifully—how sorrowfully their look dwelt on me... on 
me, whose littleness and worthlessness swept with crushing and 
ever-recurrent memory over every record of this vain earth-life. 

Then quietly and gently the hand was withdrawn. My pulsing 
heart grew still. A voice came to me, sweeter than all music I 
had ever heard, “ Rise,” it said. . . “rise and follow me.” 

I was conscious of no effort, nothing beyond mere acquiescence 
of will ; but suddenly I seemed lifted up, and floating free as air, and 
buoyant with a new and exquisite sense of life above that earthly 
figure of myself, lying pale and motionless on its death-bed. I 
seemed to be poised above its semblance and to take in with 
wondering gaze the shrunken features, the grey hues of death, 
the ashen lips, the feebly fluttering pulse. 

Then the voice spoke again, and obeying it, I found myself 
before the massive wardrobe, at the further end of the room, and 
on the shelf before me lay the casket with those fatal letters. As 
I gazed at it, it opened, and I saw the well-known hand, and 
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seemed to read once more the passionate words of love that had 
been so fatally sweet, that had lured me along that perilous 
road, that had almost, almost—oh, thank God, not quite— 
taught me forgetfulness of duty, honour, purity; all save itself 
and its passionate pleas, and its selfish allurements. 

Involuntarily, so it seemed, I tried to grasp that fatal 
packet; the one desire for safety, for concealment, for the 
preservation of my poor shreds of dignity and honour alone pre- 
eminent. But again I heard the voice, and it stayed the impulse, 
and trembling and wondering I obeyed its will. Listen,” it 
said, “ for I am permitted to offer you one chance of expiating 
your folly and your sin. You may leave this earth-life, the hypo- 
crite you know yourself; you may stand in your husband’s sight 
the cold and pure and stainless being he has worshipped with all his 
great trusting heart. For his nobleness as far exceeds your worth 
as the eternal love exceeds the finite. He believes in you. .. Will 
you leave him in that belief, or will you take his scorn and con- 
demnation as your just punishment, and in humility and pain 
take up again the burden of years that you have spent in folly and 
vanity ? The choice is yours. . . Yet, let me warn you that even as 
every human sin is known to the soul that commits it, so by that soul 
is it judged, and punished, and expiated. This is the law of the 
Eternal, this is the secret of every life that lives, and which it 
must learn, and from which it carinot escape. What you see on 
yonder bed is but the poor plastic perishing shell to which you 
were lent for a brief space. That which is yourself inhabits it no 
longer. See how poor a thing itis! Where is its beauty, its 
grace, its charm, that won for you the feeble, impotent praise of 
humanity like itself? ...Gone!...Gone like the breath on a 
mirror, the ripple on a lake, the breeze that sighs, and is 
not. And for that... for that frail, perishable thing you have 
held that life is all-important. For that you have schemed 
and planned and decked yourself in gay apparel and costly 
gems; for that you have sinned; for that you have for- 
gotten your Master and Creator. For that...and its poor 
shred of conventional integrity you would even now close your 
life record with a sin... the sin of deceit. . . There is your casket. 
Take it if you will. There kneels the man you have wronged. 
Leave him to his self-deception... Leave him and take with 
you the remorse that is God’s only Hell—the pitiful, humiliating 
sense of what you are, and from which you cannot escape. . . Leave 
him thus, or return to yonder shell, and with your last breath be 
honest to that better nature God has given every mortal. Confess 
your wrong-doing. . . Yea, even at the cost of his long-wasted love, 
and the gain of his scorn and contempt, make your expiation.” 

I listened... It seemed to me that I cowered and trembled 
beneath those radiant eyes, that a strange sense of nakedness and 
coldness and small and pitiful meanness was all of which I was 
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conscious at that moment. No excuse offered itself. No platitudes 
and pretty sophistries such as in my gay worldly hours I had 
heard and used a thousand times. No extenuation of a lonely 
life, an uncongenial home, a temperament and nature misunder- 
stood such as many women shield their actions with, while they 
all too eagerly palter with temptation, lacking the moral courage 
to speak of sin as it is, of themselves as they are! No... plain 
and clear as light itself I saw my folly and I read my condemna- 
tion, and suddenly a wave of intense and terrible agony seemed 
to overwhelm what was sentient and reasonable within me, and in 
bitter grief I cried out...“ Let me return! I will confess!... 


| ed 


I will be honest, cost what it may ! 
* * * * * * 

My eyes opened. A mist seemed to clear from my brain. 
Feebly I moved and stretched my hand, and another hand 
closed over it, and a voice—dear God! how tender and how 
brave its faltering tones—murmured in my ear... “Iam here, 
my dearest. What is it you wish ?” 

I think I could have wept then, but my anguish was too great 
for tears. His dearest—I ...and I knew it was true. I 
knew that never, by word or deed, had the faithful nature swerved 
from its duty, or the true heart failed in its love. There lay the 
bitter sting of my humiliation. There lay the punishment of my 
sin. 

“T have something to tell you,” I said. “I know I am going 
to die... but [ cannot die with this on my soul....” 

“Do not trouble yourself, dear heart,” said the brave and 
kindly voice. ‘There is nothing you have done I cannot for- 
give.... Why speak of the past?... It is over now.... I— 
I am not blameless.... My love for you made me selfish. You 
were so young, and I should have remembered that, and been 
more generous to your faults.” 

“ More generous to my faults /” The greatness of this love ; 
the strength and tenderness of this nature I had disregarded, how 
they crushed me to the heart now. Now, when it was too late! 

Aye, think of that, oh sisterhood of mine... the rank of cold, 
selfish and neglectful wives. Think of it when your hour too shall 
come as mine came, and your soul shrinks aghast in shuddering 
horror from the sight of yourself as you are / 

For men are so much what women make them, that on woman- 
hood shall lie the larger blame when the impurities and in- 
decencies and shams and follies of life pass in review before the 
Great and All-just Judge! Where woman is pure and brave and 
strong, so shall she lift man up to purer life, and give him free- 
dom from slavish passions. For in her weakness is her strength, 
and something also of divinity,since through her shone the God- 
light upon earth. Let her debase that divinity and man falls 
lower, and even childhood grows callous and impure, and over the 
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face of the sad and desolate world creeps the plague-spot of un- 
belief and materialism, so that at last the Infinite is challenged 
by the pigmies of his own creation, and the pitiful ignorance of a 
dull and clouded intelligence sets itself in array against the 
wonders it would fain deny. 

Like a wave that lifts itself and is lost, so rushed these thoughts 
through my brain. Then I spoke again—feebly, but with the 
impulse of an intense and terrible desire : 

“Oh, my husband, I have wronged you—I have neglected you. 
I have never—never for one hour of all our wedded life been the 
wife you imagined me. Other lips have flattered, other voices 
whispered love, and I have listened.... Yes, listened and 
thought it no shame.... Oh, you cannot surely forgive!” 

Yet once again the brave, true voice—once again the pitying 
tenderness: “ My dearest, the world is full of snares and pit- 
falls.... You were so beautiful and I... I was old, and may 
have seemed to you harsh and cold and unsympathizing; yet in 
my heart I loved you always.... I shall love you all my 
life..." 

“Hush!” I cried... . “You do not knowall.... See there... 
on yonder shelf—that casket ... bring it here.... Quick, quick, 
I cannot die till I have told you my secret... till I know you 
forgive.” , 

He rose. The casket was beside me; the key was in the lock. 
I motioned him toopen it. The lid fell back; the letters lay 
there ; many or few I knew not, since one would have sufficed to 
condemn me. One out of all that packet.... 

“ Bernard,” I said faintly, “will you read them... now... 
now, before I am dead, so that I may know I have not deceived 
you to the last... .” 

My eyes closed. A faint and deadly terror settled like a dark 
cloud upon my failing senses. I heard the rustling of paper ; 
the faint subtle perfume of dead flowers that had nestled among 
the closely-bound sheets that my lover's hand had traced. 

Then a deep-drawn breath—a step—the sudden sharp crackling 
of flames, and I opened my eyes, and with some strange sense of 
new-born strength I raised myself on the pillow. 

My letters lay on the burning logs, flaming and curling into 
tongues of harmless fire. The casket lay on the bed—empty ! 


* * * * 


For a moment, there was silence —deep, throbbing—wondering 
silence, and my head fell on that faithful breast and tears gushed 
in a flood of penitence and remorse from my eyes. 

“Oh!” I cried, “ you should not have done that.... I wanted 
you to know my folly, my sin, my base ingratitude.” 
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“My wife!” he said tenderly, “I know all. Do you think I 
have been blind? Do you think I did not know that Léon Tonesca 
loved you? Those letters were from him. Why should I read 
them? So much faith I have in you that I know you struggled 
with temptation; you did not weakly yield. I know how you 
have suffered ... and my heart bled for you. Could I have given 
you freedom I would have done so, but it would not have meant 
happiness, for this man is utterly unworthy of your love, and you 
would soon have discovered it... . My dear one, do not weep! Is 
life not full of such errors as these? Are we fit judges of each 
other’s sins, since we know not the tempting that might vanquish 
our own strength and dash our boasted self-sufficiency to the 
dust.” 

* And you—forgive ?” I cried brokenly. . . . “ You forgive!” 

** As God judges and hears me, and as I hope for His forgiveness 
myself,” he said solemnly; and he bent and kissed the tears from 
my eyes. 

* * * * * 


Then a great peace and sweetness stole over me. A flood of 
light seemed to sweep over my numbed and dazzled senses. My 
heart grew at rest. A feeling of overpowering love to that infinite 
and glorious essence that is in itself love, burst over my soul, and 
awoke it to Worship and to Faith. I bowed myself in shame and 
humility before that Being I had so long forgotten. I seemed 
to remember by one wave of remorseful thought all the benefits I 
had received and enjoyed, and for which I had been so long un- 
grateful. 

Health—youth—beauty— life, and all its blessings—the power 
to enjoy—the mental force to appreciate art and nature—the 
capabilities for doing good to others; these, and a thousand other 
such memories, crowded back to me, and even as I thought of 
them and wept over wasted opportunities—that cool, soft hand 
touched once again my brow, and the beautiful remembered voice 
sounded in its low and thrilling accents : 

“Take back the gift thou hast so nearly forfeited—take back 
the powers that life and health bestow—give peace and content 
to the noble heart that loves you, and let that love make you 
pitiful and humble henceforth. You have faced the ordeal of one 
death, take heed that its second coming find you ready, for not 
to many is it given to return as you have returned, and inasmuch 
as God’s mercy is great, so also is the responsibility that it grants 
to human life ! 


* * * * * 


‘She breathes! she lives! she will recover! Oh, God of 
Mercy, I thank Thee with all my soul.” 
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“It is almost a miracle; but certainly there is a change for 
the better. Her pulse is regular; the colour has come back to 
her face and lips.... Yes; with care, there is no doubt but that 
she will recover.” 

I looked up. The same room; the same bed. On one side 
stood my husband, on the other, the grave-faced physician who 
had pronounced my doom. My eyes sought the clock. The two 
hours had passed—and there at the foot of the bed, on the silken 
coverlet, lay—an empty casket. 








FATHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 
By Mrs, HUMPHRY. 


a the “ Beggars’ Opera” occurs the following couplet : 


“T wonder any man alive 
Should ever rear a daughter.” 


Even so long ago as the date of this old opera, we unfortunate 
women were felt to be an inconvenience and a perplexity ; and the 
recent correspondence on the subject of “ Our Daughters” in a 
daily paper has clearly proved that a quiverfull of daughters is by 
no means regarded as an unmitigated blessing. Some of the 
correspondents wrote as though drowning were a trifle too good 
for the unlucky surplus—some eight or nine hundred thousand— 
for whom there are no husbands available. I think it is time that 
some woman should protest against the commonly received idea,, 
that all English girls are brought up to regard marriage as the 
end and aim of their existence. Providence created the woman 
as a helpmeet for the man, it is true. But that was when there 
was only one man; and even then, Providence granted her a 
separate soul and an individuality of her own. Now that there 
are more, far more, Englishwomen than there are Englishmen, it 
is surely time that we should look things in the face and recog- 
nize the fact, that there are too many of us to be disposed of 
matrimonially. With a sentiment that was partly composed of 
chivalry, and partly arose from reluctance to place women on the 
same intellectual footing with themselves, men have for centuries 
kept us back, supported us by their own labours, and surrounded 
us with every comfort possible to their efforts, denying us only 
the delicious luxury of independence. Legally, we were classed 
with children and fools. Until a few years ago, women with hus- 
bands had no property of theirown. Everything belonged to the 
male partner in the unequal bargain. ‘The laws concerning us 
were framed upon the supposition that we were unfit to deal with 
property. But of late a juster and more equitable state of things 
has come about, thanks to the kindly exertions of some few men, 
who perceived the injustice of treating women as though they 
were idiots. But men at large are now beginning to reap the 
harvest they themselves have sown. Had daughters been given 
half the chances bestowed as a matter of course upon sons, the 
present generation of girls would be at least as self-supporting as 
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their brothers, But fathers have not yet awakened to the truth 
that their daughters could and would make their way in the world 
quite as well as the sons. The outcry as to what they shall do 
with their daughters is merely the natural consequence of what 
they have done with them hitherto. The ordinary father thinks 
he has done all his duty by his girls if he has them well educated 
at some fashionable school, where every girl is taught exactly the 
same things quite apart from her special capacities or her in- 
dividual tastes. The sons are brought up to professions, as a 
matter of course. Money is lavished on them; so much money, 
in fact, that the father is often unable to execute the insurance 
on his life that would make some provision for his daughters in 
the event of his death. We all know what happens when the 
bread-winner dies. No need to describe the miseries endured by 
girls who have always been sheltered in a happy home, and who 
find themselves thrown on the cold world without any equipment 
against its rigours. 

But fathers are now beginning to awake to the exigencies of 
the case. Sensible men realize that the education obtainable at 
the ordinary fashionable schools is no education at all in the true 
sense of the word. It is a laying on rather than a bringing out.. 
What a girl needs is that whatever talent lies within her shall be 
brought forth, developed, and cultivated to its very highest pitch 
of perfection. What is her favourite pursuit, next to novel-read-- 
ing, tennis-playing and consuming sweets? Every girl has some. 
special aptitude, and in it should be recognized the germ of future 
independence. Even the so-called stupid girls can do some one 
thing better than other things, and the full battery of education 
should be directed straight upon the one point, instead of being 
fruitlessly wasted upon the inevitable piano, water-colour drawing, 
and the usual smattering of Continental languages. Why on 
earth should every girl learn music? Nine-tenths of those who 
do are absolutely destitute of the musical sense. To them it is 
unmitigated drudgery, and of what possible use is it to any 
one else? Who has not suffered from them and their dreadful 
“ practising”? It is pure waste to teach them, and the miseries 
endured by their wretched instructors can never be estimated. 
The false notes that jar upon the sensitive, musical ear; the 
heavy, soulless touch; the repetition of precisely the same 
mistakes, notwithstanding constant correction ; these things must 
make the life of a music teacher a hard one. And why should 
every girl be taught to play on the piano? It is by no means the 
ideal instrument at its best, and now-a-days no one who can help 
it ever listens to an amateur. The time that is devoted to such 
lessons would be much better spent in learning some more con- 
genial lesson. 

Perhaps the root of this universal piano-learning is that men 


are supposed to like wives who can play. But the inefficient 
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performers invariably “give up their music” when they marry. 
Fortunately for their near neighbours, the piano is seldom opened. 
It is but loss of time to learn it, unless there is a decided taste 
for music. Dancing is a necessary accomplishment, of course. 
No girl gets on in society who does not dance; but there are 
signs of the decadence of this social pastime. On the whole, the 
so-called “ accomplishments” of the modern girl are undergoing a 
radical change. The useful is beginning to supersede the super- 
ficial. If only every father would have his daughters technically 
taught some profession or business, in the same way that his sons 
are, he may safely leave the rest of the matter to the girls them- 
selves. Provided with the means of independence, they will 
readily find a way to utilize it, and with women ready to face the 
work-a-day world, a thousand new ways will be found in which 
they may profitably busy themselves without encroaching on the 
domains of man. Thoroughness is what we want. It is one of 
the rarest qualities in the world, and the woman or girl who has 
learned to do even the simplest task with absolute and perfect 
thoroughness is never likely to fail for want of occupation. There 
is abundance of demand for such as these. Thoroughness, even in 
some simple matter, develops conscientiousness, which, indeed, 
may be called a part of true thoroughness. And what a rare 
treasure is the conscientious, thorough woman when found! 
England is full of failures, both men and women, who have failed 
from lack of this very quality. That women should fail is only to 
be expected, for they have enjoyed no advantages of training or 
special education as men have. It is almost impossible to get a 
good governess who combines with the talent of teaching the no 
less important faculty of moral training. The great mass of 
nursery governesses and companions are absolutely inefficient, 
these two occupations being only resorted to by those who are quite 
incompetent to follow any other. It is almost equally difficult to 
find a satisfactory dressmaker or seamstress. They are nearly all 
superficial and un-thorough, to coin a word. But with special 
training and technical teaching a new era may be hoped for. 
Women have been wasted, for the most part, until now, and with 
the development of their working faculties will come a great sur- 
prise for those who have for so long a period underrated their 
powers. Woman has till lately been regarded rather in the 
light of a cadenza in music, or a flourish in calligraphy; some- 
thing ornamental which has no absolute raison d’étre and which 
could easily be spared. There is just this germ of truth in the 
idea that we certainly are supplementary, so to speak; and in 
looking about for occupation we must bear that fact in mind, and 
seek for work that is supplementary to that of men. We shall 
thus have a better chance of success than we should be likely to 
secure by coming directly into competition with them. This idea 
may seem abject and “very ’umble” to some of the strong- 
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minded ladies of whom we wot, and whose device appears to be, 
aut Cesar aut nullus; but after all, there are thousands of 
women who very much prefer the situation of Cesar’s wife to being 
Cesar himself; and who, from choice, select those occupations 
that appeal to the more graceful fancy of a woman, that need her 
lighter touch, her delicate sense of neatness and order, and appeal 
to her especially just because she is an educated gentlewoman, and 
mot aman. Twenty years hence, it will be found that numbers 
of new and now undreamed-of occupations will be open to English 
women, and they will be able to rejoice in the pleasing circum- 
stance that no man need bewail the surplus of unmarried women, 
but rather that all sensible male beings (there will be more of that 
sort then) will congratulate themselves upon the fact that there 
is an unmarried surplus to make the outside world pleasanter and 
brighter, and to make many things go smoothly that now jar, and 
creak, and work unsatisfactorily for want of the gentle and dis- 
criminating touch of the well-trained feminine hand. 














A GIRL’S MISTAKE. 
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PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 


YOUTHFUL pair of lovers, whose united ages only made 

thirty-six years, were clinging in a last embrace. The even- 

ing sun had grandly set, its last beautiful beams almost melting 

in the far-stretched sea, which reflected in its deep waters the 
ever-changing tints. 

Even the dark, stern pinewood took a tender shade, as one by 
one the exquisite colours faded to be succeeded by others. It 
touched the girl’s face, so childish in expression, so dainty in 
colouring, lighting up with ruddy tinge the nut-brown hair, the 
dark velvety eyes, the fine sun-tinted skin, the full pliant figure. 
In a word, it threw into bold relief that charming little person- 
age, Carmen Massingbird. 

The boy’s face was handsome, sensitive, visionary, beautifully 
modelled, like some Greek Apollo, and his figure, though now 
loosely knit, gave promise in the years to come of a grand develop- 
ment. His arm tenderly encircled the young girl, but his face 
was sad and wistful. 

“Oh, Carmen, think of me when I am gone; be true to me!” 

“Be true to you! Oh, Allen, of course I will. If Iam to be 
your wife to-morrow I must be, you know. All wives are true to 
their husbands.” 

“Not all,” he answered with superior wisdom. “And then, 
dear, you are so beautiful, and I have nothing to shield you but 
my love, and alas! I shall be thousands of miles away. 

The girl, for want of a comforting answer, leaned her head 
lovingly on his shoulder. 

“Is not this sunset perfect ? I shall never forget it, our last 
perhaps for years. See, Carmen,” he continued dreamily, “how 
those opal tints fade into the rosy ones, and then how they 
all melt in the calm, beautiful sea. Oh, sweetheart, whenever 
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you see such a sunset, think of this night, let it bea sign betwixt 
thee and me.” 

“I shall always remember you, Allen, without the aid of sunset 
or sunrise. But, dear, do try and make this fortune as soon as you 
can; three years, four at the outside. Why! I shall be quite 
old—twenty-one! And when you come back we will have the 
loveliest home imaginable. I quite know how everything ought 
to be. Now, never mind the sunset,” as her boy lover lingered, 
his mobile face full of poetic feeling, for the beauties of nature to 
him were a great reality. He loved the young girl at his side, 
who was as fresh and fair as a spring morning. But he idealized 
her. She was not poetical, not yet at least; in, fact she was— 
material. 

“Are you quite sure everything is arranged for to-morrow 
morning ?” 

“Everything,” answered he rousing himself. “I have your 
wedding ring, and a keeper, which is my own design.” 

“ Oh, do let me see it, Allen! ” 

“No, dear. Wait till to-morrow.” 

She made a little grimace, but being sweet-tempered, only gave 
her pretty shoulders a little shrug. “ Hark! There is the supper 
bell. I must go. Do you know, sir, I am supposed to be learning 
my recitation in the privacy of, the ‘ grounds ?’” 

“ What is it, Carmen ?” said he with interest. 

“‘ Oh, a piece from the ‘Golden Legend.’ It begins: 

“Onward and onward the highway runs 
To the distant city, impatiently bearing 
Tidings of human joy and disaster, 
Of love and hate, of doing and daring.’ ” 
“Yes, I know,” said Allen eagerly. “It goes on: 

‘¢ ¢This life of ours is a wild Aolian harp 
Of ‘many a joyous strain, 
But under them all there runs a loud perpetual wail 
As of souls in pain.’” 

“ That is just it, Carmen. I feel the wail and the pain in my 
heart, a foreboding I cannot throw off.” 

“ Allen, dear! do for goodness sake try and be cheerful! You 
know the poem says : 


‘*¢ All through life there are wayside inns 
Where man may refresh his soul with love.’ 


I shall always love you, dear.” 

“ Ah, Carmen, it is the parting I dread, the long separation. 
Shall I find ‘the rivulets fed by springs from above’ in the 
hemisphere I am going to? Who knows? You will write, dear, 
every mail; promise me.” And he looked into her very heart with 
his eyes so full of boyish love. ‘Think what it is to lose you. 
You are everything, remember, in this world tome. How I shall 
hunger for your letters.” 
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‘‘ I will write, dear,” and his sadness affected her, for her eyes 
were full of tears. ‘ But, oh, Allen, how proud I shall be when 
I can let every one know that I am ‘Mrs. Allen Fitzclare.” It’s 
such a pretty name! So much prettier than Carmen Massing- 
bird.” 

“Ah, but your name suggests Spain with all its romance; the 
‘ Cid,’ the Alhambra, the poets.” 

“Dear boy! Never mind the poets. Let us think of our- 
selves. Oh!” she exclaimed, “ they have lighted up the school- 
room. You can just see through the trees,” as the light shone 
out bright and vivid in the gloaming. “I must fly or some of 
the girls will be out to look for me, or worse, the governesses. 
Good-bye, dear, then—till to-morrow,” and putting her warm 
young lips to his, she kissed him lovingly, and swiftly passed 
through the pinewood out of his sight. 

With a heavy sigh he slowly made his way down the zigzag 
pathway into the town, whose lights were twinkling in the 
summer night. Certainly, he did not look like a bridegroom-elect. 

Allen Fitzclare was an orphan, the last of his race; a race that 
had in the years gone by been powerful and rich. Now they were 
absolutely unknown. A distant relative, recently deceased, had 
left him five hundred pounds. And with this majestic fortune he 
intended to go to the colonies and make it bring forth a hundred- 
fold, to be laid at the feet of his beautiful Carmen—for “ hope 
with goodly prospect feeds the eye, shows from a rising ground 
possession high.” He was only nineteen, and with the charming 
confidence of youth imagined himself a poet in embryo, and a fit 
mate for the only daughter and heiress of Colonel Massingbird, 
now in India. 

The love of these two young people was like an arcadian poem, 
there was nothing material about it ; it was love, pure and simple. 
They never troubled themselves as to any probable anger of rela- 
tives, it was their own delicious secret. And to-morrow, even if 
they separated, on the threshold of their marriage, they would 
still occupy the exalted position of man and wife. 

Next morning they repaired to the registrar’s and were made 
one. The registrar shook hands with them, and wished them 
every happiness ; but he thought, as he pocketed his handsome 
fee, “ they were the youngest (and handsomest) couple he had ever 
seen who had reached the mature age of twenty-one years.” And 
with this reflection, he dismissed them from his thoughts. 


CHAPTER II. 


A YEAR had passed. Carmen Massingbird was to leave school. 
Her education, so far as actual school work was concerned, was 
completed. 
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Colonel Massingbird had returned from India, entered Parlia- 
ment, and was now anxiously awaiting the companionship of his 
cherished daughter and only child. 

Carmen had greatly improved this last year. She was now 
above the medium height, and her figure perfectly proportioned ; 
a tall, graceful woman. She heard constantly from her young 
husband, letters full of love and enthusiasm. He had entered 
into partnership with a man at a bush station, and hoped to realize 
the great fortune which was ever present in his imagination. 
Carmen wrote pretty frequently. Now that she was leaving 
school for her father’s house, arrangements had to be made about 
the letters that came so regularly. So her school friend, Emily 
Landsard, undertook to forward them, under cover of her own 
(though this young lady was in happy ignorance of the relation- 
ship of the two correspondents). This satisfactorily accomplished, 
Miss Massingbird dismissed from her mind any further thought 
of the matter. 

What an event it is in the lives of all schoolgirls the day they 
leave school! One foot, as it were, on the brink of the lovely, un- 
clouded future. What grand possibilities exist for them! What 
unravelling of future enigmas, all the more delightful for being so 
vague. 

Thus it was the day dawned, for Carmen. One of the gover- 
nesses was to escort her safely toher new home. Did she feel any 
regret at parting from the scene hallowed by the memory of Allen 
Fitzclare ? 

Not in the very least. She was, instead, eagerly looking for- 
ward to all the delights promised her. Her life for many years 
had been passed at. school, and except for the episode of her short 
love affair, had been singularly quiet, not to say dull. And 
Carmen was essentially of a gay, pleasure-loving disposition. 
Her companions envied her, but they loved her nevertheless. 

It was the height of the London season—leafy June in all its 
beauty. And the charming;little house in Mayfair was a worthy 
abode of the pretty daughter of Colonel Massingbird. 

An elderly cousin of her father’s was to act as chaperon and 
housekeeper, but to all practical purpose Miss Massingbird was to 
be the mistress of the house. 

* * * * * 

“Ts papa at home, Cousin Adela?” asked Carmen, as she 
crossed the threshold of her new home. 

“No, my dear. He is at the House, but you will see him at 
dinner. It grieved him not to be able to receive you in person.” 

“How I long to see him. But now, Cousin Adela, I want to 
examine everything. Let us make the tour of the place.” 

‘“‘ Have tea now ?” 

“Oh, no, cousin, presently will do for that.” 

“ Had you not better see your new maid then, my love ?” 
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“Ofcourse! Where is she ?” 

“In your own apartment. Your boudoir is charming; your 
dear father has made it a very labour of love. He says nothing is 
too good for his Carmen.” 

“Darling old dad.” And the tears came into the girl’s eyes. 
“JT will try and make him happy, Cousin Adela, indeed I will.” 

“Well, dear, I think you ought. I am sure it is surprising in 
these days to see what is done for young people; so different to 
what it was in my time. We had to take what we could get, and 
be thankful. I sometimes wonder if youare any the better for it, 
if it does not make selfish young men and women.” 

* Now, cousin Adela, that’s quite too bad! It’s just like being 
at school; no moralizing, I beseech you.” And giving an affec- 
tionate hug to her relation, she ran lightly up the richly-carpeted 
stairs, slowly followed by her more massive cousin (who was 
stout of limb and short of breath). 

Carmen made at once for her boudoir. It opened on a balcony 
covered over and round with striped awning, filled with choice 
flowers and tall palmsand ferns. The room was hung with dainty 
blue chintz. Soft, low lounges, many-hued rugs, a piano, books, 
paintings on the walls, charming little details scattered every- 
where. <A pert little canary suspended his song to inspect his 
new mistress as she entered upon her domain. But he very 
lovingly came to the side of his cage when Cousin Adela’s large 
form loomed in the background. In truth it was a very bower of 
beauty. 

* How lovely it is! How I long for papa to enjoy it with me!” 

* Here he is, then!” said a hearty voice, as the tall figure of 
Colonel Massingbird pushed aside the soft plush portiére and 
entered the room. Carmen ran into his arms and embraced him 
with all her heart. 

* Ah, you darling father! It is simply perfect.” 

“So it suits my little queen, does it? Not so little either. 
Let me look at you, Carmen!” and he held her at arm’s length 
and critically examined her. ‘ You will do, Miss Massingbird. I 
shall have all the young fellows of my acquaintance making up to 
me now, and no mistake. Ah, little one, you are nearly as beau- 
tiful as your mother. If she could only have lived to see her 
little Carmencita grow up! Yes, you have her eyes exactly, but 
your skin is fairer, your hair lighter, and you are much taller.” 

“ That’s after you, dad.” 

“ But I can’t think,” continued her father, “ where you got that 
saucy, aggressive nose! It is quite original. Tip-tilted is the 
poetical way, I believe, of describing it.” 

“‘ Never mind my nose, dad. Tell me how you arrived here so 
soon. Cousin Adela did not expect you until dinner time ! ” 

“ Dear, 1 found I could just get away for an hour, and I wanted 
so much to be in time to receive my girl; but after all, I just 
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missed you. However, shall we inspect the alterations, especially 
the drawing-room? Ah, Carmen, it is ten years since you were in 
these rooms, And then, I must run away till seven o’clock.” 

Together they made a circuit of the place, a striking pair, he 
tall and strong in the prime of life, for he was only forty-two, she 
with her beautiful girlish face and a form like a young Aphrodite 
clinging to his arm, delighted with everything. 

“T have told your new maid Hortense to get you a good stock 
of feminine fripperies, under Aunt Catherine’s direction, and any 
other dresses or anything else you require. She and you can get 
them at your leisure. So you will begin your campaign armed 
cap-d-pie. And now. my Carmencita, I must say good-bye for 
the present.” And with a kiss of love on her forehead, her father 
left her. His daughter watched him from the window until he 
was out of sight. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘“ WILL mademoiselle be pleased to inspect her trousseau ? ” 

“‘ By all means, let me see everything!” and very soon the 
chamber was filled with a charming confusion of dainty garments, 
all which appeared to her pleasure-loving nature everything that 
a young and wealthy girl could desire. Later on she donned one 
of her pretty evening frocks, and awaited eagerly her father’s 
return. 

As it was their first evening together, they dined alone, with 
only Cousin Adela for company. And how Carmen appreciated the 
well-appointed dinner and arrangements ! 

‘What a curious ring you are wearing, Carmen; a keepsake, 
I suppose ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, papa.” 

But her father did not see the vivid blush that dyed her face 
and then left it pale. For the first time her secret marriage 
troubled her. Hitherto it had been a delightful mystery; to- 
night it did not seem quite so delightful. There was a feeling 
of regret, of uncertainty. 

“‘ My little love is tired,” said the colonel, noticing his daughter’s 
abstraction. 

*‘Oh no, papa,” she answered eagerly. 

“‘ Because I have box for the Savoy; I thought you might like 
to see ‘ Patience.’” 

“Indeed I should,” she replied joyously, casting aside her 
momentary trouble. 

“ You will come, Adela ?” 

“Yes, Herbert, if you wish.” 

There was nothing eager in this reply, for indeed Cousin Adela 
would much have preferred a comfortable after-dinner nap, which 
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she always thoroughly enjoyed, but she was a kind-hearted, un- 
selfish old soul, and dearly loved these two. 

“ Very well, ladies, the sooner we start the better.” 

* * * * * 

This was the beginning of a very delightful life. Month after 
month rolled on. 

Carmen was presented at court, under the chaperonage of the 
Lady Catherine Massingbird, and very soon became one of the 
“beauties.” The beautiful Miss Massingbird was to be seen 
everywhere; no dance, no picnic, no club afternoon on the Thames 
was considered complete without her charming presence. Young, 
rich, gay, lovely, who can wonder she was so happy, when the 
world turned its fairest side to her. 

The boy-husband seemed further and further away. Her letters 
grew less frequent. Now and then a vein of sadness ran through 
his replies; sometimes a tender reproach. At length she wrote 
and told him not to waste a further thought on her, she was not 
worthy of it; furthermore they had both committed a foolish 
piece of imprudence, and it would be best for each to go their 
own way and forget it all. To this last there came no reply. 
Indeed, Carmen did not wish one. She was only too anxious to 
banish the secret marriage from her very heart and thoughts. She 
considered it an affair of the past, romantic, stupid, besides . . 

Among the many admirers of Miss Massingbird was one who 
was surely, if slowly, making his way into her heart, and his name 
was Sir Geoffry Estcourt, a man of about five and thirty, with an 
old title and estate, and who was likewise a dearly-loved and 
valued friend of her father. 

It was with growing pleasure that Colonel Massingbird watched 
the intimacy ripening between his daughter and his friend. At 
first Carmen liked Sir Geoffry for her father’s sake, now—now, 
she began to like him on his own account. Colonel Massingbird 
felt that if he must part with his cherished child, let it be to this 
man, whose nature, loyal and true, he knew full well. 

Sir Geoffry Estcourt in his younger days had dearly loved a 
fair young girl; but before the marriage could take place, death 
claimed the bride. The disconsolate young lover wandered about 
for years, seeking oblivion for his miserable soul, now here, now 
there. At length one may conclude he found it. 

For after a lengthened sojourn abroad he returned once more 
to his country, looked after his heritage, and in a quiet way 
enjoyed life. But when Carmen Massingbird appeared on the 
scene, it was like a magician’s wand passing over his heart and 
changing everything. Everything was pervaded with her presence. 
Her sunny careless nature, her charming merry ways threw a 
magic spell over him. Yes, he was bewitched. 

As yet he had uttered no word of love. Hethought so humbly 
of himself; could this beautiful spoilt young girl ever be brought 
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to love him? He almost doubted it. And he was afraid to 
disturb the sweet serenity of their daily lives, the charming 
familiarity of the home circle, where he was one of the most 
privileged of friends, the ami intime of the house. No! He 
would wait a little longer, and she was so young. Probably had 
there been another suitor in the field he would have tempted 
fortune. But while she had plenty of admirers, she had no 
particular tendresse for any one. And was she not carefully 
hemmed in by a wall of guardians ? Her father, Lady Catherine 
and himself. Dear Cousin Adela did not count at all. She 
looked after the young lady at home, in other words, let her do 
precisely as she liked. 

When Lady Catherine was incapacitated by indisposition or 
other contretemps from chaperoning her young grand-niece, then 
Cousin Adela’s services were in requisition, very much to their 
owner’s regret. She had neither the making of a chaperon, nor 
of a lady of fashion, whereas Lady Catherine Massingbird was, so 
to speak, to the manner born; and many an eligible partie had 
been brought forward with perfect success. Lady Catherine was 
considered a most diplomatic and clever match-maker ; and many 
a Belgravian mother owed her a debt of gratitude (which was 
generally paid in kind). She was a skilful general, and deserved 
everything. But her ladyship was in despair about her grand- 
niece, for who so wilful as Carmen, or who so utterly inconsequent 
as to results as Colonel Massingbird. And the season was over, 
the season that ought to have done such great things for Miss 
Massingbird. And it grieved Lady Catherine. 

People were rushing hither and thither in search of health, 
distraction, amusement; some to get rid of their friends, others 
of their creditors. The Massingbirds, father, daughter and aunt, 
spent a delightful month at Wiesbaden. This resort was chosen 
by Lady Catherine for her own particular benefit ; she really 
intended taking the waters, and her nephew and grand-niece were 
quite satisfied to enjoy themselves in their own way. Her lady- 
ship felt that she had quite earned this little relaxation, and 
Colonel Massingbird was only too pleased to serve his aunt. And 
now the Feast of St. Partridge was at hand, so the, colonel, who 
was a keen sportsman, set his face homewards, and with him 
Carmen. Lady Catherine was due at various country houses, but 
all being well, they would meet again the following winter. 


It happened that the last day of August found Sir Geoffry busy 
in his library, polishing up and overhauling his guns, ready for 
the “first.” There was a happy smile on his pleasant, sunburnt 
face. He looked the very type of an English gentleman, cool, 
calm, self-reliant, and as he stood there, in the warm, mellow 
light of the August day, his heart was filled with joyous anticipa- 
tions, vistas of happiness that stretched around and onward, into 
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the coming years. A kncck at the door interrupted his day- 
dreams. 

“ A telegram, Sir Geoffry.” 

‘Wait a moment, Brown,” as he tore it open. “All right, no 
answer. Where is Miss Estcourt ?” 

“In the morning-room, Sir Geoffry.” 

“Thanks! That will do. But see to these guns, and put 
them carefully in their cases.” And then he walked off with his 
telegram and made for his sister’s sitting-room. 

“‘ They will leave by the 3.10 train from Waterloo, and be here 
by dinner time—Manrcia.” 

“Tam very glad, Geoff. dear. Their rooms are quite ready.” 
And as Miss Estcourt watched the happy smile on her brother’s 
ee she reached his head down to her level and kissed his fore- 

ead. 

** God bless you, dear.” 

There was no need for more words. A tender and true love 
existed between these two. Miss Estcourt was a pale, gentle 
woman, long past her first youth, indeed she was forty, and had 
had troubles and trials of her own. Yet she longed with a great 
longing to see a happy wife reigning in the dear old home, to 
hear the glad voices of children echoing through its silent rooms. 
For she and her brother were the last of their race. 

Now there seemed a chance. She knew her brother’s secret, 
and how deeply his heart was set on Carmen Massingbird. And, 
as Geoffry left the room, humming some gay snatch of song, her 
eyes followed him with soft affection. Het work fell from her 
hands. She leant back in her chair, and gave herself up to a 
reverie. 

Yes, twenty years ago she too had loved; nay, was not the 
fragrance of that love ever in her heart? And the love of her 
youth had been handsome Herbert Massingbird. He on his side 
had felt a kind love for the gentle little companion of his boyhood 
and the friend of his maturer years. But the time came that 
his regiment was ordered abroad, and, while on foreign service, 
his fate brought him across the beautiful young Spanish girl, 
Carmen Pereira, then he felt his heart for the first time thrill with 
passionate love. 

It was a love which, compared to his calm regard for Marcia, 
was as the moonlight to the noontide sun in all its strength. And 
when, after many difficulties and obstruction, he at last brought 
his beautiful young wife and infant child to England, it was to 
Marcia he turned for sympathy in his pride and happiness. And 
then, after a few brief years of joy, the lovely southern flower 
faded and died, leaving the little Carmen to fill its place in the 
desolate heart of the unhappy Herbert. Then it was he required 
all Marcia’s unselfish love to console his anguish, all unconscious 
of the hidden love she bore him. 
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And as she sat to-day by the open window and gazed out, hardly 
seeing the bright, beautiful radiance of the golden August day, 
she thought not unkindly, not complainingly, but with a gentle 
touch of sadness, of her own heart’s hunger all these long years, 
so silently borne that no one had ever guessed her secret. They 
only wondered she had never married. Thus had she lived her 
life at the old place, looking alter Sir Geoffry’s interest during 
his many years of exile, and now it seemed as if her hopes would 
be realized ; that the lovely young mistress would soon be settled 
at Estcourt, while she, Marcia Estcourt, would so gladly take up 
her abode at the Old Dower House that overlooked the common. 

It would be such a little distance from the Place to the Dene 
as the Dower House was called; and then, by-and-by, the chil- 
dren would come to and fro—yes, Geoff.’s children—and they 
would fill the empty space in her heart. 

As these thoughts shaped themselves, a tender happiness im- 
printed itself on her face. For all her hopes, all her fears were 
bounded by the house of Estcourt. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Miss Estcourt folded her work neatly, opened tie lid of her work 
table, and put it in. 

“TI shall fill Carmen’s room with flowers ; the child loves every- 
thing beautiful.” 

She left the room, but presently returned with scissors and a 
good-sized basket, and passed out through the French windows 
into the gardens beyond. She was so engaged when her brother, 
returning from the stables, met her, basket in hand, laden with 
flowers. 

‘“*A rustic flower show on, Marcia?” 

“Yes, dear, in Carmen’s rooms.” 

“ Dear Marcia!” and he kissed her affectionately. 

The day wore on. Sir Geoffry was as impatient to be at the 
station as a schoolboy to be out of school. But everything comes 
to an end, even waiting; and taking the reins from the servant, 
he drove at a rattling pace. As he neared the station he could 
see the distant train and the track of the white vapour. Now it 
came nearer and nearer, and as he stood on the platform the car- 
riage containing Colonel Massingbird and his daughter stopped 
exactly in front of him. 

Out stepped the tall soldierly figure of his friend, and beside 


him : 
‘* Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes, 
Soft as her clime, and sunny as her skies,” 


stood Carmen, in a soft white gown and a straw hat with poppies 
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that made her a vivid foreground. A pretty blush greeted his 
warm, strong grasp of her hand. 

“Well, Estcourt, old fellow! Here we are. How is Marcia?” 

* Well; and longing to see you both.” 

“Then the feeling is reciprocal. She is a cool and refreshing 
vision this hot, weary day.” 

‘ Papa, there is poor Hortense struggling with her feeble English 
over the luggage. She is trying to count her packages. Do, 
dear, go and help her.” 

Her father made off obediently, while Sir Geoffry escorted Miss 
Massingbird to the carriage without, and watched with great 
pleasure the white-robed figure and then the red sunshade that 
threw such rosy tints over her dainty face. 

“Your maid can sit on the front seat, Miss Massingbird, by the 
side of old Dawson. He’s as steady as old time, and warranted 
not to fall in love with the most coquettish of waiting-maids. 

“T do not think Hortense would have the faintest objection,” 
answered Carmen in her mellow laughing voice. 

“No! How unfortunate! I ought evidently to have provided 
a young esquire. Dawson is as deaf as a post, but makes up for 
that infirmity by keen eyesight.” 

“Here comes papa and Hortense hot and flurried !” 

Colonel Massingbird took his place beside her, and their host 
sat opposite them. Hortense did try to get up an incipient flirta- 
tion with the ancient Jehu; but he nipped it in the bud by bawling 
out, at the top of his voice, “ I’m hard o’ hearing, miss! ” and with 
this subsided into his usual taciturnity. Sir Geoffry laughed. 

“That’s not encouraging! Never mind, she can try her hand 
on my man Brown. He’s a rare one for the soft sex.” 

“Is it Hortense of whom you are talking?” asked the colonel. 

“Yes,” answered Sir Geoffry, “she was trying it on with 
Dawson.” 

“ Oh, she will take care of herself, never fear! She flirted with 
every waiter in the place at Wiesbaden. She is an arrant co- 
quette.” 

They were close to Estcourt now, and there on the steps to 
welcome them stood Marcia. 

“ Ah, Marcia!” 

“Herbert! And Carmen! Why, my love, I shall need a new 
introduction. It is ten years since I saw you last. You were a 
pretty little girl. And now—well, never mind !” 

“‘] remember, dear Miss Estcourt, it was before I went to school, 
you were so good to me, and I loved to stay here.” 

‘“‘ Well, dear,” said the elder woman, kissing her, “ I expect the 
pleasure was mutual. Welcome again. But come indoors out of 
the hot sun.” 

Miss Estcourt led the way into the cool flower-scented hall, 
where afternoon tea stood ready and cosy chairs invited rest. 
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Carmen instantly threw herself into one with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion, and gladly accepted the tea that Geoffry handed her, while 
the colonel and Marcia seemed to have plenty to say to each 
other. 


‘How lovely it looks out there, Sir Geoffry,” said Carmen, 
pointing to the distant view, which the open doorway framed like 
an exquisite picture. A fountain was throwing up cool jets of 
water, that tossed and sparkled in the sunlight; round its old 
marble basin were soft green ferns and delicate mosses delightfully 
refreshing to the eye, while behind and beyond rose the sloping 
uplands, crowned with yellow cornfields, now ripe for the harvest ; 
indeed, it had already commenced. The cloudless blue of the 
brilliant August day contrasted with the various tints of the just- 
changing trees, to their rich autumn shades, except the oaks 
whose midsummer shoots still kept green and fresh. And over 
everything was that wonderful haze only seen in early autumn. 

“It does seem so restful, after our hot, dusty journey in those 
stuffy carriages, to drink one’s tea in this cool, old place. I feel 
I have a right to be lazy.” 

He looked down with fond approval at the graceful, careless 
young form; and it was with regret that he heard his sister 
presently say, as she came from the other end of the hall: 

“If you are ready, Carmen, my dear, I will take you to your 
rooms, where you can refresh yourself at your leisure. We have 
yet three quarters of an hour to dinner time. Herbert, I shall 
leave you in Geoffry’s hand.” 

‘“‘T will take care of him, Marcia,” said her brother, watching 
Carmen link her arm in that of his sister, as she went up the 
broad old staircase at the far end of the hall, watched till the last 
glimpse of the white gown had floated from his sight. 

* Massingbird, would you like to see the stables? We shall 
just have time before dinner.” 

“ Nothing better.” 

The two men walked away discussing the merits of a certain 
horse which Sir Geoffry had lately purchased, and which he 
intended should be solely devoted to Carmen’s use. 

Before the first gong had sounded that young lady had found 
her way to the old drawing-room, low-pitched, roomy, redolent of 
lavender and dried rose leaves. Miss Estcourt (in a pretty 
arrangement of grey silk and old lace) sat at the far end, near an 
open window, and watched the tall, graceful figure in its soft 
clinging primrose silk draperies. She thought she had never seen 
a more lovely picture in the dear old room, sacred to so many 
women of the house of Estcourt, than the one now advancing to 
meet her. 
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“ Ah, Carmen, you remind me so of your mother. You have 
her very way of walking. The only difference I can find is that 
you are fairer and taller.” 

“I remember her too, although I was such a small child, and 
how she loved me; my pretty mother! ‘ Her Carmencita,’ she 
always called me! Ah, well! I wish she were here now.” 

Marcia kissed her affectionately. ‘ Dear,” said she, “ you know 
you are your father’s heart’s delight.” 

“Yes, dear Miss Estcourt. We are everything to each other. 
- He is so good, so indulgent.” 

“Carmen, here come the gentlemen,” as Sir Geoffry and the 
colonel were seen making their way through the long gallery-like 
drawing-room 

“ We are late, Marcia! ” 

“No dear. The gong has not sounded yet.” 

“There it is!” And the dinner was announced. 

What a happy quartette they made, these four. To Marcia, the 
love of her youth was always a hero. To Carmen, Geoffry was a 
very Bayard of chivalry, tender, loyal, true. Whether it was the 
fifteen or sixteen years between their ages, or what not, certainly 
Carmen idolized him. 

In these days she entirely forgot she had ever been through a 
ceremony of marriage with another man. It was so utterly a thing 
of the past, she determined to forget it, and really she was suc- 
ceeding admirably. 

‘“‘T hope you ladies will bring us our luncheon to-morrow.” 

*‘ Most certainly we will.” 

“Where do you begin, Geoff?” asked the colonel. 

“In the Ladymead, by the stream.” 

“ How many guns?” 

“Six in all. Young Gay is one. He will stay here for a few 
days. He comes to-morrow from Beauclere. You must have met 
Julius Gay often in town, Miss Massingbird !” 

“Indeed, yes. I know two things about him; he is fond of 
quoting poetry, and splendid at doing a play. Also, he is most 
kind-hearted.” 

“Three things to his account, Carmen,” said her father. 

“True, papa! But women are not alway logical or accurate.” 

* Accuracy is near enough.” 

“You have apparently forgotten, Geoffry, that Clara Gay 
accompanies her brother,” put in Miss Estcourt. 

“Upon my soul I did,” answered Sir Geoffry, with a gay laugh. 

But the very expressive smile in his blue eyes, as they rested 
on the primrose figure, explained the cause of his oblivion. 
Blessed are the absent ! 

Miss Clara Gay would hardly have forgiven this loss of memory. 
As it was, Miss Gay considered it unpardonable that at the age of 
thirty-five Sir Geoffry Estcourt should still be an unappropriated 
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blessing. And as she was endowed with the usual amount of 
good looks, she intended to execute a good deal of business 
anent this particular visit. 

When Carmen retired to rest that night her dreams were of 
Geoffry Estcourt ; but they were ever marred by the all-pervading 
presence of Allen Fitzclare. However, “dreams are but interludes 
which fancy makes,” and as the morning rose, fair and bright, her 
dream vanished with the sun. And with the sunshine came 
Julius Gay and his sister Clara. 

Miss Gay looked fresh and fair and rosy with her rapid drive. 
She was a pretty, typical English girl; light brown hair, good 
complexion, pretty blue eyes and a charming little figure, and 
most perfectly conscious of every good point. She had brought 
with her several killing gowns from Paris, and it must be con- 
fessed a pang of disappointment shot through her heart as she saw 
the beautiful presence of Carmen Massingbird standing in the 
wide hall doorway with the morning sun streaming down upon 
her. She seemed to be the very centre of the little group. Julius 
Gay, without thought of his sister, jumped off the dogceart and 
rushed up the steps. 

“Good morning, Miss Massingbird; this is an unexpected 


pleasure. 
“ ‘Where is any author in the world 
Teaches such beauty 4s a woman’s eye?’” 


“My beauty though but mean, 
Needs not the painted flourish of your praise?’” 


answered Carmen with a bright laugh. “ Mr: Gay, I absolutely 
forbid your quotations; you really must be suppressed.” 

Sir Geoffry had gone to assist Miss Gay to alight. “You have 
brought us charming weather for the ‘first,’ Miss Gay.” 

“Yes, it is delicious. Have you a large party? How many 
-— asked the young lady, hardly giving her host time to 
reply. 

«Six with your brother. Colonel Massingbird, Harry Vere, 
Squire Huntley, Mr. Fairfax of the Grange, and your humble 
servant.” And with that he turned to her brother. “Come, 
Julius, I cannot allow even Miss Massingbird to keep you. Go 
in, man, and get some breakfast. We are only waiting for you to 
start.” 

“All right, I won’t be a second.” And he and Sir Geoffry 
passed swiftly through the hall, where the other men were con- 
gregated. 

“ Look sharp, Gay,” they called out. The young man nodded 
gaily, and hastily drinking a cup of coffee and breaking off a piece 
of roll, pronounced himself ready. 

“Have something more substantial, Julius,” said his host, 


pointing to the well-spread table. 
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“No, thanks, Estcourt. I'll make up at lunch time.” 

“Come along, then.” Then they all started off. 

But in spite of Sir Geoffry being fully engaged, he managed 
(not unobserved by the sharp eyes of Miss Gay) to throw a fare- 
well glance at Carmen, as he called out in hearty tones: “ Do not 
forget the luncheon, ladies.” 

“ We will not forget,” said Carmen brightly, as she waved her 
handkerchief. 

“Come in, my dear,” said Miss Estcourt to Clara Gay, “ you 
really must require some refreshment after your long drive, and 
so early too.” 

“Tt was only six miles, Miss Estcourt, and the morning was so 
delightfully fresh and crisp.” 

“There is always something deliciously pure and invigorating 
in the early scent of an autumn morning. In the spring it is the 
perfume of leaf and blossom; but the autumn is aromatic and 
pungent. Yes, I prefer the autumn.” 

‘Ah, dear Miss Estcourt, you can speak from the experience 
of an early riser,” said Carmen, still watching the ever retreating 
figures of sportsmen, beaters and dogs, as they made their way 
to the plantation and then became lost to sight. ‘ We lose 
much of nature’s beauty in our gay life in town,” continued 
Carmen. 

“Well, we enjoy it quite as much,” observed Miss Gay 
practically. “Iam sure I would not give up a ball for a sunrise.” 

“You can have both,” said Carmen saucily, “if you only stay a 
ball out.” 


(To be concluded.) 














CONVERSATION. 


By H. CHARTRES, 


AUTIIOR OF ‘‘ A CHANGELING,” ‘‘ KING SOLOMON’S WIVES,” &c 


AN is by nature a gregarious animal. On this point all 


authorities seem to agree, and he possesses one advantage ~ 


over most gregarious creatures, such as birds of a feather and 
others—that of being able to interchange ideas with his fellows— 
unless, indeed, he happen to be a Trappist. People hardly realize 
to the full the enormous importance of this faculty. It is by no 
means improbable that on this gift of speech alone depends our 
vaunted superiority over the rest of creation. If man were 
suddenly to lose this gift, with it he would gradually lose all power 
of combination, and consequently all those artificial methods of 
defence by means of which he keeps the stronger in subjection, 


and miserably provided as he is with any natural protection,in the — 


course of some thousand centuries he would resume his proper 
place in the scale of creation, and eke out a fugitive existence as 
a cave man, while the stately mammoth and majestic ichthyosaurus 
rose from their long rest in the British Museum to reassume their 
long-usurped position. Yet to those who have adopted the ener- 
vating plan of taking short views of life, and especially to those 
whose stock of ideas is somewhat limited, there must seem a good 
deal to be urged on the other side. They may even feel inclined, 
and with more reason than usual, to look back with regret to the 
happy days of childhood, when to be seen and not heard was a 
virtue instead of prima facie evidence of laziness or stupidity, 
though, with that general inability of the human race to know 
when it is well off, it may be doubted whether at the time this 
privilege was appreciated at its true value. To such as these the 
old saying: “Speech is silvern, but silence gold,” must have ob- 
tained additional point since the present depreciation of the former 
currency. 

Yet this attitude is ungrateful and somewhat immoral. To a 
person who either will not or cannot talk, one feels inclined to 
say: “You are in the position of a man or woman who obtains a 
substantial benefit without any consideration. You receive, and 
give nothing in exchange, except your attention, and not always 
that, for your stupid person is by no means a good listener, oe 
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in general too busy engendering something to say to attend to 
anything else. You are practically obtaining goods by false 
pretences, for from the situation in which you have voluntarily 
placed yourself, you have entered not merely into society, but a 
contract to discourse as sensibly and rationally as nature will 
allow you, and yet you seize the first opportunity of repudiating 
this, and accumulating a stock of ideas to which you can have no 
moral right.” When social criminals of this class, these fraudu- 
lent pickers of other folks’ brains, saw that a book was actually 
published on “ The Principles of the Art of Conversation,” they 
must surely have trembled in their patent leather shoes. Gene for 
ever was all excuse for taciturnity, for equity, in a somewhat con- 
fiding frame of mind, which examiners might copy with advantage, 
holds that man knows that which he ought to know, and shall 
society be less exacting ? Shall it any longer excuse an ignorance 
which a judicious perusal of the “ Art of Conversation ” would 
surely eradicate ? 

Hitherto the social aspirant for a trifling outlay could acquire, 
with the aid of certain manuals of etiquette, the languid grace of 
the ball-room, and fortified by their precepts, could restrain from 
demanding more than three helps of soup. If of domestic tastes, 
to him was unfolded even the mysteries of the etiquette of court- 
ship and marriage, but for conversation he pined in vain. What 
profits it a man who hungers for an original remark to be told he 
is limited to three plates of soup? Let him rather be grateful 
that under the circumstances he has appetite for one. Surely a 
want is here supplied. With what eagerness will our social aspi- 
rant rush to add conversation (at a slightly increased rate, it is 
true) to his other accomplishments. Yet we fear, on studying 
Professor Mahatfy’s treatise, he is doomed to disappointment, and 
that the silent ones of this earth will hold up their heads once 
more on finding a professor and an Irishman, even assisted by two 
ladies of title, has to acknowledge there is no royal road to conver- 
sation any more than any other desirable accomplishment. The 
subject is treated scientifically. Conversation is dealt with in the 
abstract. In place of the art of conversation, our author gives us 
the theory of the art, forgetting the immortal truth: “An 
ounce of fact is worth a pound of theory.” The subject is 
analyzed like the hero of an American novel, and, must it be 
confessed ? becomes nearly as uninteresting under the process.} 

To our author’s first proposition, that conversation is universal 
and necessary, no exception can be taken. That it can be im- 
proved by art, but only on condition of the art being carefully 
concealed, seems a little obvious; but to draw a comparison 
between rhetoric and conversation we cannot but think a mistake. 
Conversation is, or should be, spontaneous; rhetoric is artificial. 
A successful public speaker must concentrate himself on his sub- 
ject, and exhaust it without interruption or digression. The 
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essence of conversation is versatility. To be successful, a talker 
must be prepared to leap from one subject to another at a 
moment’s warning. The one is, as it were, a long-distance com- 
petition, where you go as you please, and depend on your train- 
ing and endurance. The other is a sort of mental obstacle race, 
which rather taxes your resource and ingenuity. From Esoteric 
Buddhism to the divorce case of the year, from the last German 
farce to the problem of the unemployed, are nothing to the men- 
tal gymnastics at times necessary in society. The strain ona 
man seated between a young lady whose existence is bounded on 
the north by the Park, on the south by Sandown, on the east by 
the New Club, and the west by Hurlingham, and a wan-faced dame 
in a limp frock, the author of a realistic novel, to whom these 
things are as vanities, is almost incalculable, always supposing him 
to be a conscientious member, who does his best by both; and 
therefore, in spite of Professor Mahaffy, we do not think a skilled 
public speaker is by any means sure to emerge triumphant from 
the perplexities of a social discussion. What the professor calls 
the subjective side does not need much comment. The advan- 
tages of a low voice, an absence of provincialisms, are hardly 
more apparent than that of general over special knowledge, though 
perhaps we might have found this out for ourselves. 

Under the head of moral conditions, unselfishness and tact 
come in for praise which few would grudge them, though it is 
odd how many are so proud of the last quality that they never 
take the trouble to conceal it, unconscious of the fact that of 
social irritants, to be the conscious patient of tact is of all the 
most exasperating. Shyness and modesty have harder measure 
dealt them, and not without just cause. Most people can over- 
come the first, or at least render it intermittent, and as for the 
latter, society generally takes a man pretty much at his own 
valuation. After all, if A thinks himself an ass, why should Band 
C, and the rest of the alphabet, disagree with him—he ought to 
know. Whereas, if he is firmly persuaded he is a clever fellow, 
and says so often enough, it saves a lot of trouble to accept him 
as such. The donkey in the lion’s skin was not found out all at 
once ; he had a very pretty success for some time, and frightened 
a number of worthy people, some of whom, no doubt, believe in 
the donkey still, and to this day consider him the victim of a 
conspiracy, while the moral surely is not to go about and bray, 
but to practise the roar a little more carefully and get your lion’s 
skin at a better tailor’s. 

For one feat alone the professor has earned our everlasting 
gratitude. He has exposed those conversational impostors’ moral 
worth and truthfulness. Did not Lord Byron say the most enter- 
taining conversation he ever had was with a pickpocket ? and have 
not we all sat and groaned whilst some servile adherent to truth 
was explaining how an incident, in itself entertaining, was told 
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him by Brown, who got it from Robinson, to whose servant Jones 
it actually occurred in a former place. Still people who are apt 
to repeat should exercise a little care. To make, da propos of the 
fidelity of native servants, your shikaree the hero of a story in 
India, which you have previously on the same evening related as 
happening to your uncle in Ceylon, is perhaps carrying the licence 
too far for any one short of old middle age; but, nevertheless, we 
subscribe most heartily to the dictum, “A consummate liar is a 
better ingredient in a company than the scrupulously truthful 
man.” The object of conversation is to amuse, and people who 
would blame the man who in his efforts to entertain wanders 
rather in the airy regions of romance than the dull plains of fact, 
remind one of the old Scotch lady who objected comprehensively 
to fiction on the ground it was “all a pack of lies.” What does 
the genial autocrat of the breakfast table say on this point? “ All 

enerous minds have a horror of what are commonly called facts. 
They are the brute beasts of the intellectual domain. Who does 
not know fellows that always have an ill-conditioned fact or two, 
which they lead after them into decent company, like so many 
bull dogs, ready to let them slip at every ingenuous suggestion, 
or convenient generalization, or pleasant fancy! I allow no facts 
at this table. What! because bread is good and wholesome and 
necessary and nourishing, shall you thrust a crumb into my wind- 
pipe while I am talking?” And was not honest Sam Johnson 
always ready to maintain the other side regardless of the merits 
of the case to promote discussion? As a young man, he confesses 
he frequently chose the weaker side if he thought it gave him a 
better opening for displaying his dexterity in fence. On the subject 
of wit and humour we are told we must not prepare our jokes, or 
at any rate not be detected in the process. Still Sheridan did so, 
which seems a good precedent, and apparently used to employ 
others to lead up to them as a sort of decoy bird. To be witty the 
difficulty is not the good thing but the excuse for it. What 
breaks the heart of the humourist is the way in which people are 
always on the point of giving him an opening which never comes, 
reducing the unhappy man in the end either to lead up to his 
joke himself, of all expedients the most dreary, or else to give it 
as something the Bishop of Oxford once said (a bishop is always a 
safe draw, especially if it be a trifle risqué). With an accomplice 
these clumsy expedients were unnecessary. What an occupation 
for the younger sons of our best families! It would require a 
gentleman with tact and humour. The pay would doubtless be 
liberal, and who would have the heart to deny the agent provoca- 
tewr of laughter, if he made a point of it, an occasional bon mot 
himself. On the subject of humour we always believe the female 
sex have suffered an injustice. Nothing is more common than to 
hear it laid down as an axiom that women have no sense of 
humour. To accept such an accusation against a sex which has 
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produced in England alone George Eliot, Jane Austen, Mrs. 
Trollope, the ever-delightful Mrs. Gaskell, and may we add Miss 
Broughton, is manifestly unfair. The fact is women who have a 
sense of humour for the most part deliberately conceal it. The 
negroes always have a theory that monkeys can speak if they like, 
but decline to do so for fear of being made to work. It is from a 
very similar reason that women decline to be humorous. They 
are afraid of being found out and made to exercise this dangerous 
accomplishment. Nothing civilized man enjoys more than to 
laugh with, or less than to be laughed at by, a pretty woman. 
The fear of ridicule has saved many a man from overstepping the 
border line between friendshiv and sentiment, and if Eve had had 
a sense of humour it may be doubted if Adam would ever have 
had the courage to marry her, and where should we all be? A 
man in love is always ridiculous, except Sir Charles Grandison, and 
he is out of date now, and who can blame the other sex if they 
sternly restrain their latent sense of fun, at any rate till after the 
honeymoon ; but I fancy if some of those young gentlemen who 
discuss their partners so complacently over a last cigar, could hear 
the piquant comments these demure partners interchange in the 
security of their own rooms, they would be considerably startled 
to find what a sense of the ludicrous they display. It is a matter 
of common observation that women become much more amusing 
after marriage, but few have hitherto understood the reason. 
Professor Mahaffy, we fear, with the humour characteristic of 
his race, is poking fun at us in suggesting that women should 
study politics to prevent their being debarred from discussions on 
topics of the day. As if the mere fact of being ignorant on any 
given subject would prevent any woman of self-respect discussing 
it. Has he never taken a Primrose dame in to dinner? As‘some 
one wisely said, “there is not much pleasure in talking politics 
unless you are all agreed.” What sadder sight is there under the 
dining-room ceiling than a middle-aged father of a family, old 
enough to know better, growing purple in the face, and unfor- 
tunately not speechless with indignation, over the relative merits 
of free and fair trade? And this from an Irishman! To take twelve 
ordinary law-abiding citizens of refined tastes and courteous 
demeanour, and to contrast, after the method of quack medicine 
men, their appearance before and after an animated discussion ori 
Home Rule, might be a task for a humorist; but his humour, 
we fear, would hardly belong to that class which adds a charm to 
converse. As philosophers say women have more irritable tempers 
than men because convention forbids them the soothing use of 
strong language, so in politics they have to make up in bitterness 
what they lack in vehemence. Tothem fairness and tolerance are 
empty words. If Radicals, they hear with a furtive relish that Lord 


Beaconsfield’s grave has been neglected ; if Tories, they live yet in 
hope of seeing his great rival beheaded on Tower Hill. But all 
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this is mere academical discussion pardonable enough in a pro- 
fessor, but idle for ordinary mortals. We refuse to discuss conver- 
sation in the abstract as Sidney Smith shunned a similar method 
of treating the tender passion. It is not within the range of prac- 
tical society. Conversation in the concrete is the burning 
question. 

What we want to know is, what to say to a person whom you 
have never seen before, and whose name you have not caught on 
being suddenly introduced—an efficient and not too acrid repartee 
to a fellow guest on mistaking you, most unwarrantably, for a 
waiter, and saying, “ Champagne, look sharp.” (Theodore Hook’s 
remark to an offender in this respect who endeavoured to 
improve matters by saying he had mistaken Hook for a friend, 
‘* My dear sir, I would much sooner be the waiter,” was certainly 
efficient, but perhaps too acrid for every-day purposes.) Some 
suggestions for an original remark tending to promote a humorous 
discussion, on entering a breakfast-room in a strange house, and 
finding yourself the only man among several ladies with a vague 
idea which is the hostess, and a conviction you smoked one cigar 
too many overnight. The writer knows one man who, though 
constitutionally averse to early rising, like all people of intellect, 
from Dr. Johnson downwards, to the irreparable injury of his temper 
and constitution, used to make a point of being first at breakfast 
in a strange house. His theory was, the only remark possible at 
that hour is on the prospects of the weather for the day, and that 
only tolerable in the first arrival, and that to hear each victim as 
they arrived repeat it with a ludicrous assumption of originality 
made up for the preliminary sacrifice. To people without a con- 
science, it may seem easier to descend after the ladies have with- 
drawn, and after all it is a time when the average man feels 
disinclined to open his mouth, except for a more natural purpose, 
and even a professional humorist like Mr. Corney Grain is fain to 
admit the man who can be funny at breakfast must be peculiarly 
constituted. The mauvais quart @heure before dinner is 
generally admitted to be the worst trial for a willing conversa- 
tionalist. 

Here again, we can only advise “ come late,” and if you are let 
in by the inconsiderate behaviour of some one who carries out 
this precept more thoroughly than yourself, talk as little as you 
can. Professor Mahaffy calls this selfish ; perhaps it is ; but many 
a man, through the unpunctuality of an individual, has been forced 
to disgorge valuable material which, judiciously handled, would 
have carried him successfully to the ice pudding. The stairs are 
quite soon enough to begin. We know one man who recommends 
this plan: if next the banisters congratulate yourself on being 
on the right side; if next the wall apologize for your mistake, 
and, as he says, if fortune only favours you sufficiently to tear 
your companion’s dress, you have a topic of interest at once. It 
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is true that on one occasion he was dumb for an entire evening 
on dining in a house where dining and drawing rooms were on 
the same floor, and this renders the plan useless for country 
purposes, but in default of a better it has its advantages. 

The modern practice of serving a dinner is responsible for half 
the conversational difficulties. When the host carved himself he 
was assured of at least one remark toa guest which had a personal 
interest, and this gave him courage ; and he had always in reserve 
the good old custom of taking wine. What does Thackeray 
say ? 

‘ It sometimes happens that a host’s conversational powers are 
not brilliant. Such men manifestly should always be allowed, 
nay encouraged, to ask their guests to take wine. In putting 
that question they show their good will and cannot possibly betray 
their mental deficiency. 

“For example, let us suppose Jones, who has been perfectly 
silent all dinner time, oppressed, doubtless by that awful Lady 
Tiara, who sits swelling on his right hand, suddenly rallies, singles 
me out, and with a loud cheering voice cries, ‘ Brown, my boy, a 
glass of wine?’ I reply, ‘ With pleasure, my dear Jones.’ He 
responds quick as thought, ‘Shall it be hock or champagne, 
Brown?’ I mention the wine I prefer. He calls to the butler 
and says, ‘Some champagne or hock,’ as the case may be, ‘to Mr. 
Brown,’ and finally he says, ‘Good health,’ in a pleasant tone. 
Thus you see Jones, though not a conversationalist, has had the 
opportunity of making four observations, which, if not brilliant 
or witty, are yet manly, sensible and agreeable; and I defy any 
man in the metropolis, be he the most accomplished, the most 
learned, the wisest, or the most eloquent, to say more than Jones 
on a similar occasion.” 

We, who are deprived of these resources of a former age, must 
depend on our own ingenuity, always remembering this—the man 
who hesitates is conversationally lost. Never discard a remark as 
being too obvious, the chances being that after anxious thought 
you have to return to it in default of a better, and your audience 
thinks, if she is too kind to say, “Has be been all this time in 
thinking of that?” This is the secret of the success which some- 
times attends very dull people. They have no sense of shame, 
there is no platitude too palpable for their exposition, and in con- 
sequence they are in full swing with that pretty Miss Robinson, 
while you are silent and morose waiting for impromptus which 
never come. An authority on this subject has declared it is the 
duty of women to talk during the first part of dinner, and rest 
content with intelligent attention and an apt remark occasionally 
from the man, dinner to him being the event of the day; while 
on his part. he will evince his gratitude by entertaining her in 
turn over the sweet and ice courses; but we fear he expected too 
much, and perhaps was a little greedy into the bargain. 
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On all these points we are afforded little assistance. Our 
author is sadly remiss. He points us our ideal heights, but does 
not tell us how to attainthem. We are told to make bricks, but 
the straw is sternly withheld. He reminds us of the gentleman 
who endeavoured to instruct his family in swimming by giving 
illustrations of the art on the dining-room table. 

To the people “ who are really ready to talk, but don’t know 
how,” Professor Mahaffy, it is true, throws out this suggestion : 

“The beginning is evidently the difficulty. Surely here, if 
anywhere, people who have no natural facility should think out 
some way of opening the conversation, just as chess-players have 
agreed on several formal openings of the game.” 

It is to be hoped, by the way, we should be allowed to dispense 
with that portentous solemnity which chess seems to demand of 
its votaries. 

* Nothing,” continues our theorist with cruel irony, “is easier 
than to do this, and to do it in such a general manner as will not 
be ridiculous.” But, easy as the task may be, of which we are 
not quite so sure, he is careful not to commit himself. Is this 
treating us fairly? Surely he might have thrown off a few 
easy instances for our benefit. At present the only established 
opening is, “ How do you do?” which is not of much assistance, 
for even if it were regarded as a serious inquiry, the topic it opens 
up is hardly one of general interest. Sketches of openings 
adapted for a leading statesman and red shirt, or a distinguished 
person and a pugilist, or a ballet girl and a member of the church 
and stage guild, could not fail to be instructive. Of course sim- 
plicity is essential. If they were at all intricate terrible confusion 
might ensue. Imagine, in the nervousness of a first introduction 
to a duchess, inadvertently commencing with an opening con- 
ceived in a jocose spirit for the housekeeper at a servants’ ball. 
Mistakes of this kind should be carefully guarded against. 

For ordinary use we would suggest, in default of a better, a 
return to the good old school formula, “ What is your name ? 
What is your father? How much money have you got?” 

The advantage of the first interrogatory is obvious. Who ever 
did catch the name ? In respect to the second, it may be objected 
that in some cases it might tend to embarrass, and be somewhat 
akin to discussing the ethics of “ Bluebeard ” with a man’s third 
wife, a course wisely deprecated under the heading, Tact. Still, 
even in these democratic days, we can generally go back one 
generation, and than this the subject should never be allowed to 
become more retrospective. As to the third, its advantages in all 
cases, especially with young unmarried ladies and eligible widows, 
must be apparent to the meanest understanding, and if, after a 
start like this, you do not find yourself in the midst of a 
stirring and animated discussion, your case must be indeed 
hopeless. 
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Addison said to a lady who complained of his silence in com- 
pany, “ Madame, I have but ninepence in ready money, but I 
can draw for a thousand pounds.” 

Ready money, and especially small change, is what we want 
in society. Our minds may be perfect storehouses of information, 
but if we cannot find the particular fact we want for the moment 
for conversational purposes the rest is mere useless lumber; a 
cyclopeedia is of little use without an index. 

As a nation we are not a talkative people. In his “ English 
Traits,” Emerson talks of the “ reputation of taciturnity they have 
enjoyed for six or seven hundred years, and a kind of pride in bad 
public speaking is noted in the House of Commons, as if they 
were willing to show that they did not live by their tongues, or 
thought they spoke well enough if they had the tone of a gentle- 
man. In mixed company they shut their mouths. A Yorkshire 
mill-owner told me he had ridden more than once all the way 
from London to Leeds in the first-class carriage with the same 
persons, and no word exchanged. The ciub houses were estab- 
lished to cultivate soeial habits, and it is rare that more than two 
eat together, and oftenest one eats alone. Was it, then, a stroke 
of humour in the serious Swedenborg, and was it only his pitiless 
logic, that made him shut up the English souls in a heaven by 
themselves ?” . 

An Englishman clings very closely to the effete superstition 
that it is a mistake to speak unless you have something to say, and 
for the most part does not understand that delight in conversation 
for conversation’s sake which is characteristic of more volatile 
nations. This is where the touch of the master is seen. Givena 
topic the dullest can at least rise to a contradiction, but to talk, 
and that well and amusingly, about nothing in particular is the 
highest art of all, and one we often see carried to the highest 
perfection at the present day. 

It is a favourite complaint that conversation is one of the lost 
arts—the truth being talk is not so good, but conversation is 
infinitely better. Your old-fashioned talker of the Dr. Johnson 
type would be voted an intolerable nuisance now. Life in the 
nineteenth century is not long enough for those interminable 
monologues. We should all be like “ poor Goldy,” “ trying to 
get in and shine,” and thereby earning the never-failing rebuke 
of Boswell. 

Which of us would not have shared Goldsmith’s mortification 
(for which he gets no sympathy) when talking with fluent 
vivacity, aud as he flattered himself (the critical Boswell adds), to 
the admiration of all who were present, to be interrupted by “A 
German who sat next him, and perceiving Johnson rolling 
himself as if about to speak, suddenly stopped him, saying, ‘ Stay, 
stay ; Toctor Shonson is going to say something.’” I fear we 
should have dealt hardly with that anonymous German. I fancy 
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most of us now would sooner listen to Goldsmith, even if he did 
“try to shine,” than the more ponderous light of the “ Literary 
Club.” 

If conversation fails now, it is from the want of people to 
listen rather than from the want of people who have something 
to say. 

The definition of a bore as “some one who won't let you do 
all the talking ” sums up the attitude of society on this point. If 
any one wishes to insure success as a conversationalist, let him 
read what Professor Mahaffy says : 

“TI have known a clever woman maintain a deservedly high 
character for her conversation, who really said very little” (a 
woman—mirabile dictu /) “but was so sympathetic that she 
made her guests eloquent, and thus so thoroughly pleased with 
themselves that she was lit up by the glow of their satisfaction, 
and earned very justly the credit for talking well simply because 
she made others talk.” 

Surely this is another version of the old gentleman who 
thanked his host on leaving for having introduced him to such an 
entertaining companion, the entertaining companion, as it 
transpired, having uttered exactly three words in the course of as 
many hours. Perhaps this is the great secret. At any rate it 
saves a great deal of trouble. 
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A REGULAR ‘ CLINKER.” 



























AN expectant silence fell upon the hard-riding division of the 
field, whilst hounds were drawing that celebrated covert, 
known by the name of Pilkington Hill-side. Every sound made 
these eager Nimrods prick up their ears, and the shrill whistle of 
a distant train, striking suddenly on the air, was momentarily 
mistaken for a view halloa, and created quite a remarkable com- 
motion, though one of short-lived duration. 

Whilst less enthusiastic sportsmen stood lighting up cigars and 
whiling away the time in desultory conversation, the more ardent 
spirits threaded their way dexterously through the crowd of 
horses, and stationed themselves opposite a five-barred gate, at a 
point where they considered the fox was most likely to break 
covert. They stood there like sentinels, ready, however, to dart 
off in pursuit directly Pug made an attempt to face the open. 
Scarce a sound did they utter, except an occasional oath, when 
some fidgety animal sidled or kicked, and so caused his rider to 
fall back and lose a place or two, besides provoking a general 
feeling of irritation. 

But the minutes went by, and Reynard did not show himself, 
as was confidently anticipated. Not even a whimper burst from 
the throats of his enemies, and nought could be heard, save the 
steady crashing of twigs and grasses, as the hounds poked about 
among the thick undergrowth and thoroughly investigated every 
likely spot. Now and again one would steal out into the field, 
and there pause to take breath, before reecommencing her labours. 
By-and-by others might be seen gazing disconsolately around, as 
if to give notice that they were quite as much disappointed as 
their human friends and allies at the way events were shaping. 

Consternation now began to spread amongst the ranks. Jaws 
dropped, faces looked glum. Pilkington Hill-side blank ?—and 
blank thus early in the season. What could the owner have been 
about, or what excuses had he to make for so disgraceful a state 
of things ? He was too fond of shooting by a great deal. He 
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was not half a sportsman. He ought to have cut down some of 
the undergrowth. It wasridiculously thick. The best hounds in 
the world might not succeed in finding a fox under such con- 
ditions, &c., &c. We all know the sort of things that are said on 
these occasions. There must be a scapegoat, and he is nearly 
always the proprietor, who, poor man! nine times out of ten, 
feels the non-discovery of Pug far more keenly than the whole 
field put together, and needs not their reproaches to inflict a still 
deeper wound on his already lacerated feelings. Presently a 
rumour circulated to the effect that a tribe of starlings had visited 
the covert at the close of the last hunting season, and foxes in 
consequence had refused to make a home of Pilkington Hill-side, 
though the owner had done his best to encourage their presence. 

Even then, until the very last moment, no one would believe 
that Pilkington actually held no specimen of the vulpine race. 
But when a quarter of an hour had elapsed, melancholy confirmation 
was given of the fact. Burnett blew his horn, and slowly, at his 
summons, the reluctant hounds crept out and came clustering 
around him with wistful, yellow eyes, which seemed to say : 
“Don’t be angry with us. It was not our fault. We did our 
best to find him, but he was not there.” 

A short consultation now took place between huntsmen and 
master. The almost unprecedented event of Pilkington not 
furnishing the desired article had upset their calculations. 
Although the chance of a find was believed to be slight, it was 
now determined to call upon a long, narrow osier bed, lying close 
by, at the foot of the hill on which the company were assembled. 
So the field moved on, with hopes somewhat dashed by their 
non-success, and by the almost certain prospect of a long jog to 
the next covert. Whose was the blame, they knew not, but they 
felt injured and aggrieved. Hounds were perhaps more reason- 
able than bipeds. At all events they did not despond, and were 
soon at work, drawing steadily and well. 

Five minutes passed without result. The spirits of the 
company ‘sank to zero. Such a grand scenting morning as it 
seemed, too, and by the afternoon all the conditions might have 
changed. Was there anything so unfortunate? Since Captain 
Straigthem’s death a spell of ill-luck had attended the hunt, and 
appeared likely to continue. So these giants of the chase 
bewailed themselves, like so many fretful and pampered children, 
who have not learnt to put up with the buffets of fate. Then, 
all of a sudden their whole mental attitude underwent a transfor- 
mation ; for from a dozen canine throats there came ringing out 
the deep, familiar music, which soon increased in volume, and 
made the echoes resound to its melodious notes. How cheering, 
how inspiriting they were to that sad multitude! Every face 
beamed, the lines of every mouth relaxed in a satisfied smile. 
Already their anticipations proved correct, and scent was good at 
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all events in covert. Reynard took one swift turn up and down 
the whole length of the osier bed, hoping by so doing to baffle 
his pursuers; but they were hot and keen, and left him little 
peace. Very shortly, finding the position untenable, he resolved 
to trust to his lissome limbs, and without further hesitation set 
his mark straight towards the open, boldly despising cowardly 
tactics. His long, red body, with its bushy brush could be seen 
stealing over the grass at a rapid rate. A hundred pairs of eyes 
viewed him, and half a score of manly voices simultaneously 
uttered a loud “Gone forrard away.” If anything could have 
persuaded the fox to make haste, those shrill demoniacal yells 
would have done so. They alone were sufficient to strike terror 
to the vulpine heart, and convince its owner of the necessity of 
exertion. 

Quick as lightning hounds dashed out of covert, and getting 
away close at their fox’s heels, flung eagerly forwards, without 
once stooping to the scent. But at this juncture so critical to 
the interests of sport, those who ought to have known better, 
pressed and flurried the little ladies to such an extent, that they 
caused them to throw up their heads, before having had a chance 
of fairly settling to the line. 

“ Hounds, gentlemen, please,” pleaded Burnett half angrily, 
half imploringly. ‘For goodness’ sake don’t ride a-top of ’em. 
Steady there, steady.” 

Momentary as was the check that ensued —indeed, hardly 
worthy of the name—it had its use, since it gave Reynard an 
advantage, of which he promptly availed himself. A little breath- 
ing room was desirable, if only to choose his route and the best 
mode of effecting an escape. And now the fun began in earnest. 
Hounds, after their brief uncertainty, raced ahead with a vigour 
delightful to behold. Over the huge hundred-acre field sped the 
pursuers, like an avalanche let loose, scattering in every direction ; 
some making off for the roads, some for the nearest gate, and 
others boldly pointing their horses’ heads towards an extremely 
high and formidable-looking stake-bound hedge, through which 
the flying hounds had already disappeared. It was a “snorter” 
at starting, as more than one good man and brave seemed to 
think. Horses, too, like their masters, require warming, and 
prefer a reasonable impediment to begin with. Fortunately there 
was no time to look and crane for those who would be with 
hounds. It was a case of harden your heart or lose your place, 
perhaps for the whole run. 

Doctor Lankester, Dot and Bob had been fortunate in getting 
away well, and were riding all in a cluster, only a few lengths 
behind Burnett, who, in order to keep within sight of his hounds, 
was sending his horse along with a right good will. 

Kingfisher, revelling in the enjoyment of stretching his limbs, 
was mad fresh, and pulled so hard that it was just as much as his 
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rider could do to hold him. The fence was a big one, especially 
for the first, on an unknown horse. As they sailed down at it, it 
looked even bigger, the take-off side being ornamented by a very 
wide and deep-cut ditch, into whose depths had been stuffed 
sundry recently-cut twigs from the newly-plashed hedge. A stiff 
binder ran all along the top, as thick round as a man’s wrist. He 
who had fashioned this formidable man-trap was evidently an 
adept in the art, and knew how to defy hunters as well as long- 
horned, broad-browed oxen. Anyhow, he could not have devised 
a much more efficient stopper. But Kingfisher felt so wonderfully 
game and eager under her that Dot never hesitated for a moment. 
She judged, and judged rightly, that all the gallant horse wanted 
was to be close up with hounds, and in a position where he could 
see them constantly. 

Burnett rode first at the obstacle, but his horse got a little too 
near the ditch, and in consequence just toed the top-binder, 
which, not yielding an inch, caused him to pitch heavily on land- 
ing, though his practised and powerful rider soon recovered him. 
Kingfisher, wild with excitement, almost tore the reins out of 
Dot’s hands. His proud spirit could not brook the sight of one 
of his own race in front of him. The girl tried her very best to 
steady him, but was not successful in the attempt. As the next 
best thing, she gave him his head entirely, resolving not to hinder 
if she could not help. 

Oh ! he had misjudged his distance. His stride was wrong! A 
horrible sensation of calamity made her heart stand still. He was 
bound to fall. Not he! 

As soon as he saw that black fringe of twigs under his feet, he 
put in just one little step, and the next moment gave a glorious 
bound and landed light as a chamois on the opposite side, clearing 
those ugly binders by at least half a foot. 

The warm blood surged back to Dot’s heart in a triumphant 
wave, and elated all her being. She no longer mistrusted her 
horse, but, on the contrary, felt a wonderful confidence in him. 

“Well done, Dot!” Dr. Lankester shouted out approvingly, as 
Sugarloaf landed within a few yards of her. ‘That was a nasty 
fence and no mistake. It is astonishing how many people have 
been choked off already.” 

His words were true, for numbers were still coasting up and 
down, in search of a more practicable place, letting the precious 
minutes slip by rather than risk their necks over so uncom- 
promising an impediment. Even when a fox 7s found, he does 
not always afford unmitigated pleasure to the majority. 

Meantime Bob, after seeing Dot safely over, followed her example 
without delay. His horse made a magnificent fly, but the rider 
did not adhere to his saddle quite as closely as might have been 
desired by an observant critic. However, the trio were now together 
again, and felt well pleased with their performance, especially 
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when they noticed the very select company of which they formed 
a part. It had become evident that this was no day for shirking. 

Hounds were gliding along the green pastures at racing pace— 
mute, but intent on murder—and those who would be with them 
must take fence for fence, exactly as it came, without losing a 
single second in search of the convenient gate. Even when they 
came to a deep-ploughed field, which stretched the girths of many 
a gallant steed, the scent still held good—too good some of the 
poor horses would have said, whose sides were panting, and whose 
nostrils were distended, till their outline formed an acute angle, 
beneath which the scarlet membrane showed clearly. 

“Take a pull, Dot; take a pull,” shouted the doctor, as his 
daughter careered past him like an arrow shot from a bow. “It’s 
very heavy going, remember.” 

“TI would if I could, father, but I can’t. He’s so desperately 
keen, and I can’t hold him,” she called back in reply. 

Dr. Lankester glanced at the chestnut’s beautiful thoroughbred 
form, with its cast-iron muscles and long, sweeping stride, which 
covered the ground with the ease of machinery, and nodded his 
head reassuringly. There was not much fear of harm befalling 
her on such a horse, and, as he had prophesied, she had the “ legs” 
of Sugarloaf, on whom the deep ground told. 

Dot’s feather-weight seemed nothing to Kingfisher. He had 
been accustomed to carry close upon fourteen stone, and he simply 
revelled in the difference. This slight, brave girl was one after 
his own heart. Her delicate handling was even superior to his. 
late master’s, and did not interfere with his sensitive mouth.. 
Could he but have given his testimony he doubtless would have 
agreed with the well-known authority who stated “that there 
wouldn’t be many falls if there were no bridles.” Nine times out 
of ten it is the men themselves who are responsible for their mis- 
haps, since they expect an animal to jump held hard by the head 
—a sheer impossibility. 

Creak, crack, crash! Half-a-dozen resolute riders charged the 
next fence in line. It proved to be a blind double into a road, 
and was productive of many noisy scrambles, and still noisier 
objurgations as horses floundered into the near or far ditches. 
Again Dot would have preferred to pull Kingfisher up to a trot 
and make him go slowly, but being more or less at his mercy she 
was forced to let him negotiate it in his own fashion. 

And his majesty pleased to fly the double, instead of popping 
on and off the bank. But he flew it in brilliant form, though he 
rather over-shot the mark, since neither his rider nor himself was 
prepared for another fence leading out of the road, over which the 
pack had sped with almost undiminished speed. In fact he was. 
so taken by surprise that for the first and last time in his life 
he almost refused. Almost, but not quite! 

For the generous blood of the Darley Arabian which flowed 
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through his veins recoiled at such an act of cowardice, especially 
when hounds were running hard, as in the present instance. 
Quick as lightning he changed his mind, and hopped over like a 
stag. To Bob, who followed close in his wake, no sign of 
hesitation was visible. That brief moment of indecision remained 
a secret between Kingfisher and his rider, and one of which he 
already felt ashamed as he galloped swiftly on. 

But Dot was more and more delighted with her steed, and 
leaning forwards cooed words of soft encouragement in his ear. 
So far the line had been an uncommonly stiff one, and that double 
into the road caused almost as much “ grief” as the starting fence. 
Dot saw no less than five riderless horses gallop past her, and, un- 
charitable as it may sound, the sight increased her satisfaction, 
for it was impossible to help feeling that she had succeeded where 
others had failed ; although she was fully alive to the fact that the 
merit of the achievement belonged almost entirely to the finished 
performer on which Mr. Jarrett had been good enough to mount 
her. Was he among the fallen? She hoped not. He deserved 
a better fate. No, close up galloped his good brown hunter, 
whilst Sugarloaf’s white face was creeping along steadily but 
surely. Both Mr. Jarrett and her father had surmounted the 
difficulties of the double, and helped to swell the numbers of the 
little but resolute band now left with hounds. They were not 
many ; only about a dozen as far as she could tell, and she was the 
only lady. 

Dot’s pulses throbbed with pride ; this was indeed a red-letter 
day in her existence. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


‘*If you mean leaping, don’t look long.” 


ReEyNakD, still finding himself hotly pursued, and beginning per- 
haps to feel a little beat. by the pace, now bore away to the right, 
making for that beautiful, level grass country which spreads like 
a green spring-board between Worthington and Crackley. 

Fences here were of a fairer character and, to experienced 
hunters, rendered easy by the good, sound turf that formed such 
admirable taking-off and landing. No need to do follow-my- 
leader now. With a few exceptions half-a-dozen practicable spots 
presented themselves in every hedge, and the leaders sailed over 
each successive obstacle without drawing rein. For the space of 
ten minutes it was more like steeplechasing than hunting. As 
they raced side by side horses laid back their ears, and evidently 
enjoyed the emulation as much as did their masters. 

To Dot, the relief of being able to stride along was immense. 
She could now let Kingfisher gallop, and rest her over-strained 
arms, the muscles of which had for some time past been quivering 
under the unaccustomed tension. The gallant horse stretched 
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out his neck and snatched gaily at the bit. A real fast thing 
was what he revelled in, and he felt satisfied at last. With his 
fine blue eye fixed on the leading hounds, and turning of his 
own accord, to the right or to the left, exactly as he saw them 
bend, he maintained a forward place throughout. 

Between Dot and himself a complete sympathy was by this 
time established. He had long since realized that she meant 
“ going,” and would neither irritate his mouth nor baffle him at 
his fences, and she, on her part, had discovered his pulling arose 
solely from keenness and extra anxiety, and that he was in all 
respects a most brilliant and clever hunter. The worst of it was, 
she could not help breaking the tenth commandment, and wishing 
he were her very own; for when other horses were falling to the 
rear, and holding out signals of exhaustion, it was such a delightful 
and intoxicating sensation to feel that Kingfisher could easily main- 
tain his speed without distressing himself in the slightest degree, 
since while his companions were galloping he was only cantering. 

This knowledge added still more to Dot’s elation. Her eyes 
sparkled, her cheeks were adorned by a warm flush that made 
them very beautiful to look at, and her small mouth opened in 
panting ecstasy. Oh! this was glorious. The enjoyment of a life- 
time seemed compressed into these fleeting minutes. She felt a 
different being, transported out’of her usual, quiet, hum-drum self. 
Such a run made one believe that life was worth living, that it 
was a rich and inestimable blessing which people themselves were 
to blame if they did not enjoy. Danger! Who thought of danger 
when the blood coursed like wildfire in one’s veins, and one’s whole 
being thrilled with the rapture of the chase? How strange that 
same rapture was, too, when one came to reflect upon it. All the 
host of horsemen and women, all the staff and retinue and expense, 
all the emulation, the heart-burnings, the ambition, the short-lived 
triumphs and long-remembered disappointments, just for a little 
red animal. Wherein did the attraction and fascination consist ? 
It was a species of madness, but a madness more insidious and 
exciting than any known pleasure. The sense of pure animal en- 
joyment was so great. And yet when the day was done, when the 
fever had cooled and the chase over, what gain did it bring? 
what profit to the mind? Very little, if the answer were given 
truthfully. Bumps and blows and bruises to the body, and 
nought, or next to nought, to the brain. 

Some such thoughts flashed through Dot’s mind as she con- 
tinued her victorious career and tried to analyze the strength 
and keenness of her emotions. But it was no time for introspec- 
tive reflections. Another fence loomed ahead, and she promptly 
had to abandon them. There was a burning scent on the grass. 
The pace increased until it became something terrific, and the 
company rapidly grew more and more select. A hurried, back- 


ward view revealed a tail nearly a mile in length, and the fields 
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were dotted with black and scarlet specks, labouring along as best 
they could, and riding that hardest of all hard rides—a stern chase. 

Those immediately with hounds might have been counted on 
the fingers of one’s two hands. On the left was Burnett, his horse 
showing unmistakable symptoms of having had enough. In his 
rear, a gallant cavalry officer, and a hard-riding farmer, mounted 
on a wonderful screw, that for several seasons past had scoffed at 
three and four hundred guinea hunters, with their sound limbs 
too good for use, and their big bodies full of thirty-three shillings 
a quarter oats. To the right, trying hard to maintain his pride 
of place, yet with the pace all the time against him, Doctor 
Lankester cut out the work, and continued to make a gallant 
struggle on his good grey mare. But her elevated tail and 
drooping head showed that her bolt also was nearly shot, unless 
an opportune check took place soon to enable her to get her wind. 
Sugarloaf was fast, but not a racer, and she had been asked to 
go at topmost speed for the last twenty minutes; only her stout 
heart had kept her in the van so long. A solitary attendant 
followed the doctor’s fortunes, a lad of sixteen or seventeen, 
riding a thoroughbred horse with a pedigree a yard long, who 
was being qualified for hunt steeplechases, and who, in spite of 
having embraced mother earth, was still to the fore. 

The central group consisted of Bob Jarrett and a remarkably 
select contingent. Served by the excellence of his nag, the former 
had for some time past gallantly shown the way to his immediate 
division, which consisted only of Dot Lankester and two well- 
known members of the hunt. Bob was riding a young blood-hunter 
of very superior quality, else he could never have held his own. 

But what he wanted in experience he made up for in “ pluck,” 
and Dot could not help admiring the lion-hearted manner in which 
on one or two occasions he led the whole field. Courage always 
appeals toa woman. There are few things for which she enter- 
tains a greater liking and respect. Let her once convict a man 
of cowardice, and she never thinks the same of him again. He 
may be ever so nice, in a hundred different ways, but henceforth 
she invariably views him with a certain amount of contempt. 
Bob’s nerve won him golden opinions from Dot, and once or twice 
her smile of approbation made his heart beat fast with rising hope. 

And now, this bold, stout-hearted fox, finding that as long as he 
kept to the grass his enemies pressed upon him closer and closer, 
resolved to make one last bid for his brush. He therefore tried 
the effect ofa little dodging. No doubt he was pretty well done, 
and therefore hailed the close proximity of a village with thanks- 
giving. A few ingenious turns and twists might baffle his mortal 
foes even at the eleventh hour. 

So he carefully wended his way through gardens and farm- 
yards, past cottages and barnsand outhouses. Yet the shelter he 
sought he could not find. None seemed entirely safe, not even 
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that old, hollow tree standing in an orchard, whose roots had 
formed many little tortuous ‘tunnels under the brown earth. 
Possibly, spades and fox-terriers flashed across his mind’s eye. 

Nevertheless, he succeeded in embarrassing his pursuers, and 
in obtaining a few minutes’ respite. Just five and forty minutes 
after he had left the osier-bed, hounds threw up their heads, and 
looking uncertainly about them, came to a sudden halt within one 
field of Smallborough village. Horsemen flung themselves from 
their panting steeds, and critically examined scratched legs and 
spur-marked sides, holding the bridles in their hands so as to be 
able to remount at any moment. But the poor nags seemed in no 
hurry to renew their exertions— quivering tails, heaving flanks, out- 
stretched necks, told a sad tale of distress in the majority of cases. 

Meantime, hounds were feathering about in several directions, 
with noses and sterns both busy. Burnett let them try to puzzle 
it out, but they failed to take up the line. Then, with a ringing 
cheer and a “ huic forrard, forrard, my beauties!” he lifted them, 
and made a scientific cast, whilst his followers watched the pro- 
ceedings without moving, and wondered how the dickens it was, 
that in ten good runs out of a dozen, those infernal roadsters in- 
variably contrived to turn up just when they were not wanted, 
and did the greatest possible amount of mischief. Helter, skelter, 
gallopy-gallop, here they come, clattering over the stony macadam 
at topmost speed, and with a ruthless disregard for joints and 
sinews. Such a noise as they made too. A regiment of soldiers 
would have appeared silent as mice in comparison. 

Of course they headed the fox. That was a foregone conclu- 
sion, for was there ever a roadster who didn’t ? But to this fact. 
the whole tribe are contemptuously indifferent. They don’t go 
out to hunt, but to gallop. Not on the grass, mind you. Not 
over the spacious green fields where they could do little harm. 
No; they are afraid. They might come across mole-hills, or 
rabbit-holes, or even have to jump, an idea which makes the 
blood in their veins run cold. Only on the road do they feel safe 
from all such horrid possibilities, and therefore to the road do they 
cleave, like limpets to a rock. But we will give the mighty army 
of roadsters their due, and to do them justice, they can talk. Not 
one of the number who has not some marvellous experiences to 
record, and who is not supremely satisfied with his individual 
performances. Perhaps it is only natural that the men who have 
jumrzed every fence as it came, without shirking, who have im- 
perilled their limbs, if not their necks, and made acquaintance 
with mother earth in her hardest and most disagreeable form— 
namely, when she rises up and greets you between the eyes— 
should harbour a contemptuous hostility against the spiritless 
babblers who come swarming around the moment all danger is over. 

But by this time Burnett had succeeded in hitting off the line 
of his fox. Whilst trotting down a road the hounds suddenly 
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stopped, and one by one, creeping under a stiff, hog-backed stile, 
once more threw their tongues in deadly fashion, which made all 
the dismounted gentlemen leap to their horses’ backs, tossing 
away just lit cigars and half-tasted sandwiches. Perhaps they 
would not have been in quite such a hurry had they known what 
a formidable obstacle awaited them. 

Their ardour had cooled a little, and few of the horses displayed 
much spirit. They would have preferred some extra minutes’ 
repose, but it was not to be. In spite of the pace, Reynard had 
still a fair share of life left in him. 

Nevertheless, that same hog-backed stile was by no means a 
pleasing prospect to tired-out animals still catching at their 
breath. Yet there was not any other egress, the fence on either 
side being quite seven feet high, and as thick and solid as a stone 
wall. The thing had to be done, but nobody liked to attempt it 
first. Even Burnett paused, though the exhausted condition of 
his horse rendered the delay not merely wise, but imperative. 
If only hounds would check. But no; they stole ahead with 
renewed confidence, every now and again one or other of them 
giving tongue, and all their bristles up, as if their fox were quite 
close in front. 

Doctor Lankester was a brave man, and, in spite of his forty 
odd years, had nerves of iron. His blood was up. Sugarloaf 
happened to be particularly good at timber, and she had in a 
measure regained her wind. His daughter and Mr. Jarrett were 
among the little anxious throng who blocked the roadway. (The 
roadsters had already galloped off.) 

Dot knew the meaning of that keen sparkle in her father’s 
eye, accompanied by a sudden contraction of the brow. It signified 
business. 

“You are not going to jump it, are you, papa?” she inquired 
with some uneasiness. 

“Yes,” came the resolute reply. Then, looking round, he sang 
out, quoting the Australian poet, poor Adam Lindsay Gordon, for 
whose verses he entertained a great admiration : 

‘* Look before you leap if you like, 
But if you mean leaping, don’t look long, 
Or the weakest place will soon grow stiff, 
And the strongest doubly strong.” 

“Give me a little room, there’s good fellows,” he wound up 
persuasively. 

And with that he went at the stile. 

A tremendous rattle. Sugarloaf hit it all round, but the pair 
were over with a scramble. Doctor Lankester looked back to see 
who would follow his example. It was a very awkward leap after 
so long and fast arun. Still, was nobody coming ? 

Yes, there was one, and one moreover of his own kith and kin. 
He shuddered and closed his eyes. The girl inherited her father’s 
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spirit, but he would rather she had been less brave. He tried to 
call out and tell her not to come, but Dot had already started. 

She set Kingfisher resolutely at the stile, and just touched 
him with her hunting crop. 

Bob uttered an exclamation of alarm, which immediately 
changed to one of admiration, for the noble hunter, getting his 
legs well under him, bounded with the lightness and springiness 
of a fawn over the stiff, unyielding timber, giving a playful grunt 
of satisfaction as he landed. Dot patted his swelling neck 
enthusiastically. He was a king among hunters. 

“Oh, you beauty! You are a real ripper!” she exclaimed, 
using a slang expression for want of any better to convey the full 
warmth of her sentiments. 

Bob felt he should despise himself if he were outdone by a 
woman, but more especially by such a slight, delicate-bodied little 
thing. Besides, he could not bear to let her out of his sight. His 
love was rapidly becoming a vehement passion. 

Therefore he also rode at the stile, but he went at it a little too 
fast, and giving his horse a job in the mouth, flurried him 
unnecessarily. As a consequence, Paragon caught the top bar 
with both knees, and executed a complete somersault, for some 
little time lying quite motionless where he fell. 

When Bob rose from the ground he found that Dot had pulled 
up, and was looking commiseratingly down at him, with an air of 
anxious pity disquieting her sweet, young face. 

“Oh, Mr. Jarrett!” she cried, “are you hurt ?” 

“No, not a bit,” he answered cheerily. ‘ Don’t wait for me; 
I’m all right, and hounds are still running. I shall be in at the 
death yet. You go on.” 

As he turned to put his foot in the stirrup—Paragon fortunately 
having stood still after his fall—Bob suddenly became aware 
of the fact that a pair of very blue eyes were staring at him from 
the road with an exceedingly scornful and outraged expression. 
Their owner wore a scarlet jacket, and had arrived on the scene 
just in time to witness Dot Lankester’s bold jump and Bob’s 
unsuccessful attempt to follow suit. 

“You'd have done much better if you had taken my advice, 
and stuck to the roads,” she called out sarcastically, and with no 
evidence of concern at his mishap. 

“TI don’t think so, your ladyship, though I admit that it’s alla 
matter of opinion.” 

‘“* Who’s your friend ?” she rejoined, in a tone which made his 
blood boil. 

But he ignored this interrogation altogether, and galloped off in 
pursuit of the hounds, who were quite a couple of fields ahead, 
gaining inch by inch upon the failing quarry, whose aim was now 
evident to those acquainted with the country. 

As his last resource, poor Pug was gallantly trying to make for 
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some earths about two miles distant from Smallborough, in whose 
safe depths many a hunted fox had ere now saved his brush. 
Would he reach them or would he not? If he did, should he find 
them open or closed ? How his vulpine heart must have beat with 
anxiety. For the answer to this question meant life or death to him. 

The poor little red animal was very, very weary. His beautiful 
brush was all draggled and soiled, his limbs were stiff, his body 
damp with perspiration. 

‘ Hounds, horses, men, all were against him, and yet for the best 
part of an hour he had defied them with indomitable energy. 

Surely he deserved his life. If foxes must pay the penalty, 
then let the bad ones go, and leave the good, straight-running, 
stout-hearted fellows for another day. 

They are not so plentiful that we should slay them willingly, 
or rejoice when we do so. Courage, even in the much-maligned 
‘thief of the world,” merits some recognition. A good fox plays a 
desperate game, and if he wins, none should grudge him the victory. 
In any case, the pains and terrors of death have been anticipated. 

“Only an animal,” say some. “It does not matter whether it 
suffers or not.” 

Perhaps so; yet how know these good folk, with their narrow- 
minded positivism, that man differs from the brute creation as 
greatly as they flatter themselves? There are some very strange 
points of similitude; amongst others the burden of pain which 
every living thing has to bear, and which incontestably connects 
beast and biped. Life is painful, so is death, to all creatures 
created by God. 

The hunted animal straining every nerve to escape from his 
tormentors, may not possess a soul, according to our sense of the 
word, but yet he feels. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
RUN TO GROUND. 


Dot LANKESTER for one, had no wish to see the poor fox killed. Her 
tender heart recoiled from any approach to cruelty, and, much 
as she delighted in the fun, the movement and excitement of 
hunting, the final obsequies always brought a sense of depression, 
not wholly free from disgust. Her sympathies were invariably 
with the slain, not the slayers. If the chase could have been 
conducted without destroying life, she would have liked it even 
better than she did, for she never could bear to witness the tortured 
creature’s dying struggles, or the subsequent dismemberment 
of his stiffened body. Well and pluckily as she rode to hounds, 
she was essentially feminine by nature, and had all a true woman’s 
sympathy with and compassion for suffering in every shape or form. 

Therefore it was an intense relief to her feelings when, too 
closely pressed to reach the earths already spoken of, Pug, to the 
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infinite disappointment of huntsman and hounds, succeeded in 
gaining the shelter of an unsuspected drain, running across one 
corner of a large grass field. For several minutes previously the 
eager pack had raced him in full view of the scarcely less eager 
field. Horses and men alike caught the enthusiasm of their 
canine friends. The air rang with different cries proceeding from 
many throats, human and otherwise. Twice old Merrylass, always 
foremost in the fray, and leading by a good couple of lengths, | 
snapped at him, and almost rolled him over. Despair lent him 
fresh fleetness of foot, but such supreme effort could not be main- 
tained. It seemed any odds against the fox. Fifty seconds more, and 
they must have had him, when suddenly he disappeared from vision. 

A dismal howl burst from his thwarted foes, as with hanging 
tongues and open jowls, they gathered round the small aperture 
through which their prey had squeezed, but which would not allow 
of the passage of their larger bodies. They felt themselves baffled 
when most they deserved success, and took the disappointment 
sorely to heart, as their angry and excited baying testified. 

Once more horsemen dismounted, and horses opened their heated 
nostrils to the refreshing breeze, and stood panting, whilst the 
white foam on their sides and necks gradually hardened and grew 
stiff. Then watches were produced from waistcoat pockets and 
compared minutely. 

After some consultation, it was agreed that this fine run, in- 
cluding the slight check at the commencement, and the longer 
one in Smallborough village, had lasted exactly one hour and a 
half; the first forty-five minutes at racing pace, the remainder 
slower, but still sufficiently fast to tax the powers of most ordinary 
hunters. Of the stoutness and galiantry of the fox there could be 
no two opinions, since Burnett was confident he was the same 
animal that had been viewed away from the osier-bed. Even 
those most murderously inclined admitted that so gallant a fellow 
deserved his life; but huntsmen are proverbially a blood-thirsty 
race, actuated by few sentiments of pity, and Burnett was no 
exception to the rule. His humanity was completely subordinate 
to the love he bore his hounds, and he could not bear to see his 
darlings deprived of their due. The better they had hunted, the 
more they merited reward. They deserved blood, and blood—if 
it were possible—he was determined they should have, and for 
himself another mask to hang up over the kennel door. 

Therefore one of the whips was immediately despatched to 
borrow spades and a terrier. He shortly reappeared on the scene, 
accompanied by a small army of idle men and boys, who had 
gleefully sallied forth from Smallborough in order to watch the 
chase, and who now set to work with a will at either end of the 
drain, which they sought to enlarge. As is usual on such occa- 
sions, every one had either an opinion or advice to offer. After a 
while, the proceedings, being unattended by success, grew weari- 
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some to a degree. Noamount of digging could persuade Reynard 
to bolt. He altogether declined a fresh contest, preferring to 
endure a martyrdom of terror rather than face that row of cruel, 
wide-open mouths, with their hot breath and sharp, white teeth. 

When over half-an-hour had gone by, and some significant 
grumbling began to be heard amongst the best subscribers to the 
hunt, Burnett was at length reluctantly forced to give the fox up. 

It was too soon to go home, so, though hounds and horses had 
had pretty well enough, Lord Littelbrane resolved to draw again ; 
a decision which met with the approval of the majority. 

When this was finally settled and people began to move off, Dot, 
who had been talking to some friends, rode up to Bob’s side and said : 

“Mr. Jarrett, I come to you for instructions.” 

“What about ?” he replied. ‘I hope you do not look upon me 
as a mentor.” 

“Oh! dear, no; but as I am riding your horse | do not like to 
keep him out longer than you think fit. Therefore will you tell 
me honestly if I ought to go home?” 

* And will you tell me in the same frank and candid spirit, 
whether you yourself are tired ?” 

“1? Nota bit. I mean,” endeavouring to be strictly truth- 
ful, “ only a very little.” 

*“ And you would like just to see what hounds do, of course. 
Come, Miss Lankester, confess.” 

“ Well, yes, I should ; if you don’t mind about Kingfisher.” 

“Mind? Why should I mind? As far as I can judge he is 
fresher than any other horse that went through the run. He 
makes nothing of your weight.” 

* T don’t think you could do the horse any harm by staying out 
a little longer, Dot,” here interposed her father, who had over- 
heard the above conversation. “ Lord Littelbrane has given 
Burnett orders to draw Rapthorne, which is all on our way home, 
and if the hounds don’t find there, they are bound to jog back in the 
direction of the kennels. So let’s be starting. Our horses have got 
cold enough as itis. That digging-out work is always detestable.” 

Hounds and huntsman now made a fresh move, followed by a 
procession, considerably diminished since the morning, though 
what it wanted in quantity it made up for in quality, those who 
remained to test the further fortunes of the day being mostly good 
men and true. 

Burnett let the hounds proceed at a leisurely pace. They still 
seemed tired after their recent exertions, and a bit down-hearted 
at the escape of their fox, on whom they had surely counted. 
Neither did the old hunters present appear to. approve of this new 
call on their powers. After being at fever-heat their blood had 
got thoroughly chilled, from standing about so long in the cold 
afternoon air, and many of them seemed very stiff and weary, 
their morning ardour having entirely evaporated. 
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Bob had been looking about for his second horseman, who, up 
till now, had failed to put in an appearance, but just as the caval- 
cade was jogging slowly along through Smallborough, and the 
public-houses were being besieged by a thirsty host for beer, or 
anything they could produce in the way of drink, he spied him 
issuing from a back yard, and immediately changed horses. 

Paragon had probably sprained himself when he fell, for he was 
now quite lame, and Bob felt only too glad to get off his back, 
since nothing is more trying to the feelings of a humane man 
than to be forced to ride a tired and halting animal. That irregu- 
lar bobbing up and down of the ears is a most unpleasant sight 
to tender-hearted people. 

By the time Bob had scolded his groom for not having come up 
with the others, given him strict orders not to take Paragon out 
of a walk, and made friends with his fresh steed —a very handsome 
bay, with rather a wicked eye—he had fallen some little way in 
the rear of his companions. He was just emerging from the yard 
where he had mounted, with the intention of making up lost 
ground, when, to his infinite discomfiture, he found himself 
suddenly accosted by no less a person than Lady De Fochsey. He 
smothered an exclamation of annoyance. 

Nemesis seemed to pursue him in the shape of this woman, 
and he blamed himself a thousand times for ever having been such 
a weak fool as to give her encouragement, when he knew quite 
well in his own heart that she was, and always would be, abso- 
lutely indifferent to him. But he would take precious good care 
how he did so again. He wanted none of her specious entangle- 
ments and artificial love-making. He might, perhaps, have 
forgiven her for being silly, but he could not forgive her for being 
a bore. Oh! if Lady De Fochsey could have read his thoughts ! 

But her ladyship also nourished a grievance, and felt she had a 
crow to pluck with her quondam friend. He had been singularly 
inattentive throughout the day, and being both piqued and indig- 
nant, she wanted to know the reason why her spiritual affinity 
had not responded more readily to the advances graciously made 
him. Were they of too delicate and impalpable a nature? She 
could hardly believe it. 

Though caring for hunting more on account of the society than 
the sport, Lady De Fochsey went fairly well at times, especially 
when she wished to impress an admirer with her powers of equita- 
' tion. She had been quite ready to do this in Bob’s case, had he 
but given her a chance and displayed just a little consideration ; 
but that stake-bound fence was a size too big, and choked her off 
at starting. As well as she could, she had sedulously striven to 
keep an eye upon the young man, but her jealousy had not been 
fully aroused until she witnessed his attempt to follow Dot 
Lankester out of the road and over the stile. Having scuttled 
round by a gate, and the concluding portion of the run being over 
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a comparatively easy country, she had ridden the line after a 
fashion. 

True, forty or fifty people going first, contrived to divest the 
fences of much of their stiffness, but still her ladyship was near 
enough to hounds to be able to see what the leaders were about. 
And each time she looked she saw her medium—her affinity—her 
precious psychological educator, riding with that little, insignifi- 
cant snip of a girl on the chestnut horse. 

Who could this young person be ? She—Lady De Fochsey— 
had not the slightest knowledge of her, had never even noticed her 
out hunting before, though of course had it not been for Mr. 
Jarrett’s absurd conduct, there was no reason why she should. 

The young person—it pleased her to designate her enemy thus 
—evidently moved in a humble social sphere. She was a nobody. 
Why? Oh! because of her “ get up.” The tail of Dot’s habit- 
body (Lady De Fochsey never had an opportunity of seeing the 
front) was cut in a fashion quite four years old, and moreover it 
was ornamented by four buttons below the waist instead of two ; 
a thing which, in the eyes of a lady who wore “ pink,” stamped 
the owner at once. Every woman in society knew that four 
buttons had gone out ever so long ago, indeed that they had 
never met with approval amongst the élite. Dot’s habit pro- 
claimed her insignificance. 

All the same, Lady De Fochsey scented a rival, and was agitated 
by the mere suspicion of Mr. Jarrett’s proving indifferent to her 
own charms. It would be beyond a joke if, when for the first 
and last time in her life she had fallen desperately in love with a 
man, because she recognized in him certain lofty attributes which 
harmonized with her own nature, that man were to have the 
audacity and the inconceivable bad taste to get up a flirtation 
with another woman right under her very nose. The thing must 
be inquired into, and immediately. 

* Well! Mr. Jarrett,” she exclaimed with forced amiability. “ I 
have hardly had a word with you to-day.” 

He bowed. “ No, your ladyship. Hounds have kept us other- 
wise employed.” 

* Ah! those hounds. I don’t know whether to feel angry with 
them or not. But, no matter. Have you enjoyed yourself? ” 

* Exceedingly, up to the present moment.” 

“You have friends staying with you, have you not ?” she 
inquired, as they trotted on at a brisk pace. 

“Oh, dear, no,” he answered, thrown off his guard. What 
made you think so?” 

“Tsn’t the beautiful being staying at Straightem with whom 
you have been riding about all day long, to the total exclusion of 
your other acquaintances?” She could not help infusing a little 
vinegar into the interrogation. 

“I have hardly any acquaintances except yourself, and really,” 
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reddening to the roots of his hair, “I do not know whom you 
mean by the ‘ beautiful being.’ ” 

“Oh ! nonsense, don’t pretend to be so innocent. You know quite 
well that I’m talking about that little dowdy girl, in the funny 
old-fashioned habit, which looks as if it belonged to some antedi- 
luvian period.” 

Bob bit his lips, but made no reply. To tell the truth, he was 
too much annoyed to speak, unless absolutely obliged. But his 
companion left him no peace. 

“‘ Who is she ?” she persisted, bent on satisfying her curiosity. 

“ She is, what every woman is not,” he rejoined shortly, “ a lady.’ 

It was her turn to colour now. The words might have meant 
nothing, but she did not exactly like them, especially coming from 
him. 

“Oh! of course,” she retaliated, with a toss of her head. 
*©One takes that for granted, but even if she is a lady, 1 suppose 
so remarkable a fact, and one I should never have guessed with- 
out being told, does not prevent her from having a name.” 

“ No, naturally it does not.” 

“Well ? dear me, how tiresome you are, what is it ?” 

‘“Lankester,” said Bob with extreme reluctance, wishing he 
might sink into the earth, or she might sink into the earth, so as 
to put an end to this odious and embarrassing cross-examination. 

* What!” exclaimed Lady De Fochsey sneeringly. ‘ The wife 
of the little doctor who rides so hard, and who, now I come to 
think of it, lives in your village?” 

“No, not the wife, the daughter.” 

“ The daughter. But, my dear Bob, that’s ever so much worse.” 

*T really can’t see why,” he retorted, beginning to lose his temper. 

“Can’t you? A flirtation with a married woman in so humble 
a sphere may be ridiculous, but it is not likely to have any serious 
consequences.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘serious consequences, ” he 
said angrily. 

She lifted up her head and looked him straight in the face. 

“ Bob,” she said impressively, “I think you know me well 
enough by this time to be aware how thoroughly I have your 
interest at heart.” 

“I’m sure you are very good,” he mumbled sheepishly, not 
knowing exactly what to say in return. 

“ Not at all, but I intend to presume upon our friendship to 
give you some sensible advice, which I hope you will take in the 
same spirit as it is meant.” 

“Thanks, you are awfully kind, Lady De Fochsey ; but. really, 
I’m not particularly fond of advice.” 

“* Never mind, it’s for your good.” 


> 


(To be continued. ) 








SOCIAL ECHOES. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY.., 


[ has been remarked that there have been a greater number of 

“big” dinner parties this season than has been usual of 
late, and the floral decorations have been really superb. The art 
of dining has now arrived at a pitch of perfection, so far as 
externals go. The tables are absolutely exquisite in appearance, 
and the taste of all the concomitants beyond reproach. 

The orthodox sequence of courses at the dinner table, though 
far from being beyond criticism, may be regarded as the happy 
result of centuries of experiment. The heir of all the ages begins 
with soup without realizing that the primal place given to it on 
the menw is due to the concentration of much wisdom. The man 
who accepts thick soup, however, proves that he knows little of the 
art of dining. He thinks only of the present moment, as he con- 
tentedly sips the creamy mass with its occasional oyster, plump 
and tender. He who knows how to nurse his appetite so carefully 
that it may abide with him even unto the ice-pudding, will reject 
white soup and partake only of the consommé. The question of 
hors-d’ceuvres is not likely to be settled for a long time, so very 
various are opinions on the subject. Englishmen will probably 
never indulge in this outside course to the same extent as the 
Russians, who partake freely of cold pickled fish, raw vegetables, 
caviare or highly-flavoured sausage before sitting down to table, 
qualifying the whole with a glass of strong spirit. The favourite 
hors-d’cuvre in England is the legitimate half-dozen oysters, served 
in their shells, and accompanied by slices of brown bread and 
butter almost transparent in their delicacy. An olive or two may 
not be amiss, or even a couple of sardines, or half-a-dozen prawns ; 
but it is almost certain that all of these would be better after the 
soup, where, indeed, Gouffé places the hors-d’wuvre in his Livre 
de Cuisine. 

English cooks have greatly improved of late in their modes of 
cooking fish, but there is still much left to be desired. They are 
distinctly too much wedded to hot fish, especially in summer. 
Cold salmon, with a well-made mayonnaise sauce and a few shreds 
of fresh, crisp lettuce, is preferable in every way to the same dish 
hot, served with a rich sauce that usually has its revenges in store 
for the partaker. Hot cucumber sauce is one of these, and it is 
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not going too far to assert that it is absolutely a barbarism to 
make cucumber hot on any pretence whatever. 

Fish is so valuable an adjunct of the dinner that a strong pro- 
test should be made in favour of its more frequently appearing 
cold. Fillets of sole, or even of humble plaice, are delicious when 
served cold and accompanied by anchovy cream or tartare sauce. 
There could hardly be a more tempting luncheon dish on a hot 
day than cold turbot served with cold curry sauce. It is more 
digestible than meat, and at least as nutritious. 

Where English cooks chiefly fail, however, is in the vegetable 
department. Take, for instance, the unfortunate potato, which 
not one cook in a thousand knows how to boil. This inestimable 
root appears on every dinner table, generally in an untempting 
condition, either looking soft and damp, or else presenting a grey, 
starchy aspect round the edges. There never was an unlucky 
vegetable so libelled and aspersed by those who ought to under- 
stand it, as the potato. When properly cooked, it is so delicious 
that even the veriest gourmet will never tire of it. Nor does it 
need much skill. Let us watch the ordinary cook as she sets 
about preparing it for the table. She begins hy cutting off the 
peel in thick slices, thus robbing it of its very best part, that 
which lies close under the skin. Selecting the potatoes hap- 
hazard from the basket, she comes on one or two which are larger 
than the rest. These, in her wisdom, she promptly cuts in two, 
knowing that the larger ones take longer to boil. A potato cut 
in two is not only spoiled itself, but it goes far to spoil all the 
others that are boiled with it. The glutinous substance that 
escapes from it robs its companions in the saucepan of all flouriness 
which the mode of cooking may have left possible to them. But 
let us follow the operations. Lucky it is if they are set on in 
cold water, for there are hundreds of so-called cooks who actually 
put them into boiling water. But even when they are set on in 
cold, the prevalent idea is, that after having boiled and being 
strained clear of moisture, they will need to be steamed for a quar- 
ter of an hour before serving. This fallacy is largely the cause of 
their blackened and depressed appearance when they reach the 
dinner-table. 

The proper, sensible and scientific way to boil a potato is with- 
out peeling it. Retaining its skin (though very well washed, be 
it said), it also retains those possibilities of flavour and flouriness 
of which the generality of cooks do their very best to rob it. 
Different sorts need different treatment, but it may be taken as a 
general axiom that potatoes should boil till they may be easily 
pierced by a fork, and that after every smallest drop of water has 
been carefully and studiously drained away from them, they 
should be steamed for only three or four minutes over a hot fire, 
and well shaken during this process. They should then be served 
in a dish without a cover, and very hot. Perhaps the potato is 
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the only vegetable that does not suffer from being eaten from the 
same plate with meat or poultry. 

Vegetable entrées are not nearly popular enough in England. 
Even asparagus is often served with meat. Could there be a 
greater mistake ? The man who knows what he is about always 
declines it when not offered as a separate dish. It deserves the 
distinction. Mixed up with gravy, it becomes limp and flabby, 
and has to suffer the degradation of being eaten with the fork. 
Served as a separate entrée, on a hot, dry plate, with well-made 
melted butter, it is a dish to set before a king. Asparagus cannot 
be properly enjoyed if not eaten with the fingers. Artichokes 
share this distinction with it. These, too, should always be sent 
to table as an entrée. No country produces a greater variety of 
vegetables than our own, but we do not know how to use them. 
French beans taste much better as an entrée than when mixed up 
on a plate with meat, gravy and potato. In Mrs. Marshall’s new 
cookery book some excellent recipes are given for dressing these 
and the much-undervalued white haricot beans. Green peas are 
only half appreciated when eaten with meat. Their exquisite 
flavour is partially lost in the contiguity. Sea-kale, celery and 
salsify can all be served as entrées, in a variety of ways, and might 
well replace the inevitable puddings and tarts that recur daily 
with such exasperating monotony. We should not have been the 
unlucky discoverers of so many varieties of ailments as we have 
been during late years, were we, as a nation, to partake more 
freely than we do of fresh fruit and well-cooked vegetables. 

The successful play of the season is “The Real Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” Mrs. Burnett’s own version of her charming story. 
Another that is attracting large audiences is “ The Taming of the 
Shrew,” played by the American company brought over by Mr. 
William Terriss, and of whom Miss Ada Rehan is the bright par- 
ticular star. Sarah Bernhardt is coming on July 9. Nobody who 
has not yet seen her should venture to miss this opportunity, for 
the lady is very uncertain, even more so then the rest of her sex. 
“Masks and Faces” is a very successful revival at the Opéra 
Comique, which is nightly filled with a fashionable audience. 
Mrs. Bernard-Beere wears magnificent gowns, and looks charming. 
She dances the jig with an élan and grace that brings down the 
house. Her brogue, however, appears to have crossed the Atlantic 
more than once. ‘The revival of “The Mikado” at the Savoy is 
equally to the taste of playgoers, with that of “The Squire ” at 
the St. James’. 














